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HYMN OF NUNS BY MOONLIGHT. 


Mary! O thou Name of Beauty! 

Thine are we by love, by duty. 

From the height of heaven behold us, 

In thy heavenly love enfold us. 
From thy holy heaven look down, 
Lady of the starry crown. 


Moon of midnight, Star of ocean, 
Sway our hearts to true devotion,— 
Hearts that swell to thee already, 
As the waters to their lady. 
Lustrous Lady, beam benign 
Through our storms, and in us shine. 


All is beauty where thou bloomest ; 
All is fragrance where thou comest. 
From the woodland, o’er the meadow, 
Floats a sweetness, fleets the shadow. 
All is holy in thy sight : 
Thine the pure, pale, moonlit night. 


In the brake the bird is dreaming 
Songs of love while thou art beaming. 
On the glade, and in the bowers, 
In the grass, and on the flowers, 
All things rest, like lake and grove, 
Lalled in Mary’s motber-love. 


Oh, our Lady! Oh, our Mother !— 

Ours thou art ; and ours no other— 

How these poor lone hearts o’erladen 

Steal to thee, Maternal Maiden! Ky 
How they tremble at thy feet, 
Throbbing with their fancies sweet ! 


Down all depths wilt thou discern us. 

To thy starry smile we turn us, 

To thy golden heights up-gazing, 

Where i immortals meet in praising, 
Where. the weary child at last 
Nestles, on thy bosom cast. 





A HINT TO BIOGRAPHERS. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


For now the poet cannot die, 

Nor leave his music, as of old, 

But round him ere he scarce is cold 
Begins the scandal and the ery :— 


“ Proclaim the faults he would not show— 
Break lock and seal—betray the trust— 
‘ Keep nothicg sucred ; ’tis but just 
The many headed beast should know.” 


Ah! shameless! for he did but sing 
A song that pleased us from its worth ; 
No public life was his on earth, 

No blazoned statesman he, nor king. 


or the people of his best ; 

is worst he kept, his best he gave— 
My curse upon the clown and knave 

Who will not let his ashes rest. 


—_ 


THE DOM OF DANTZIC. 
CHAPTER IV.—CONTINUED. 


A heavy weight, such as magnetic influenc@affects the brain with, op- 
pressed his forehead ; he threw himself on the palliasse, and endeavoured 
to recall the events of the last few hours ; but so rapid and intense had 
they been,that they already seemed to be numbered amongst the visions 
of the past. When the heart is oppressed with suffering, and above all, 
with the most painful of all suffering, anxiety, solitude and sleep are the 
only consolations: but then the sleep is not a light, happy, joyous slum- 
ber, from which we awake refreshed and strengthened ; it isa leaden, 
sullen, sodden trance, from which we awake with the sensation that the 
whole weight of the atmosphere has been concentrated on our brows. 
This was the case with Dumiger; the flickering, dreary light of the 
lamp kept waving before hiseyes as he lay there: he felt like a man 
whose limbs have been paralyzed by some grievous accident. At last he 
breathed heavily, and the load of oppression fell from his eyelids. Such 
was the sleep we have described. 

When he awoke in the morning the light had gone out; but a few 
pale, melancholy gleams of morning, pierced the prison bars, which were 
80 far above him that it was not possible for him to reach them. He 
strove to remember where he was ; his eyes fell on grotesquely painted 
figures which covered the walls, and which had escaped his observation 
on the preceding night. These were the handicraft of some man, who 
had evidently endeavoured to wile away his time in prison by caricatur- 
ing his persecutors ; and certainly he had succeeded in the attempt. No- 
thing more absurd than some of these pictures could be imagined ; every 
possible deformity was ascribed to the originals, and the sketches were 
surrounded by pasquinades and quaint devices. Here and there might 
be found expressions of deeper and more fearful import, if indeed any- 
thing could be more fearful than the contrast between the ridiculous and 
such a dungeon. “Non omnis moriar,” wrote one man in a yellow 
liquid, which too evidently was discoloured blood. “Justum et tenacem recti 
virum,” scrawled another, immediately followed by a portrait of the “oul- 
tus instantis tyranni,” who had, if we may judge by the chain suspended 
from his neck, once been a famous grand master. On one part of the 
wall might be deciphered a whole romance scrawled with an old nail, in 
which the prisoner had arrived at such excellence, that the letters were 
like the most admirable . It was a long, and doubtless melancholy 
tale ; so much so, that the kind ragga of the place had scratched it 
with their knives to prevent its being easily deciphered. In fact, that 
little cell had evidently contained an Iliad of romances ; and if the walls 


tales and perhaps many mysterious events, would have come to light. 
Dumiger gazed on these sad records of prior existences with a melan- 
choly interest ; in vain he endeavoured to explain to himself the cause 
of his being treated with such unparalled severity ; he could not recall 
any crime such as might excuse his incarceration in such an abominable 
place. He buried his face in his hands. He thought of Marguerite and 
the clock, and then, happily for him, he wept, as the young alone can 
weep when they are in sorrow, and when their sorrow is unselfish, 

He was roused by an unbolting of bars, the turning of huge, unwieldy 
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“ You will soon be free, my son.’’ 

“ Free? thank God !”’ exclaimed Dumiger throwing himself back on his 
pillow and clasping his hands in gratitude. 

“You are too quick, young man,” continued the stranger. “I said 
you would soon be free, if—you see there is an if. It is for you to re- 
move it.” 

“Tt—if what? I will do anything you tell m2,’ almost shrieked 
eager so terrified was he at the possibility of his hopes deserting 

m. 





hs and the lieutenant of the castle stood before him. 
the oO loses its strength. Though there was lit- 


tle to invite confidence in the outward demeanour of the functionary, he 
ran towards him, seized him by both hands, and exclaimed, ‘Have pity, 
upon me, sir, tell me why I am here.” - 

“Pooh, pooh,” replied the bronzed old Cerberus ; “ be a man.” 
“Bea man!” shrieked Dumiger. “I ama man; and it is becanse I 
am a man, a free man of Dantzic, that I appeal against this monstro 
treatment. Be a man! why, I appeal to you, sir, to be a man, and 
give up that situation, if it can only be retained by cruelty to others. I 
say again, be you a man, and cease to torture me.” 

The lieutenant continued looking at him with the most perfect indiff-r- 
ence ; he whistled a tune ; took the only two turasin the cell which its 
extent permitted ; and then, as if a sudden recollection had struck him, 
he put two letters into Dumiger’s hands. 

* Come, you are not very ill treated, young man, when you are allowed 
to read. 

Dumiger felt a glow of delight thrill through his frame. Everything 
is by comparison, and after the pain he had endured, the sight of two let- 
ters, the one in the handwriting of Marguerite, the other of Carl, made 
his heart leap with joy. They seemed to him to be the guarantees of 
immediate safety. 

The lieutenant still remained near him. Dumiger would not open the 
letters in his presence. At last the officer, after some minutes’ delay, 
and having sung sundry snatches of martial airs, gave Dumiger a con- 
temptuous, indignant glance, and stalked out of the cell, taking care to 
rattle the bolts and bars as a punishment to Dumiger for not gratifying 
his curiosity. Poor devil, it was his only amusement to pry into the 
prisoners’ secrets. 

“ How is the lad?” asked the second in command when his commander 
appeared. 

* Better than he will be when he knows the charges for which he is 
shut up. At present he is under the impression it is only for debt; but 
when he learns it is for t.eason, he will whimper and whine even more 
than he has been doing.” 

“ What, so young and a traitor !’’ exclaimed the subaltern, who was 
evidently the kinder spirit of the two. “ It is almost incredible.” 

“Tt may be,” continued the lieutenant. “I have directions from the 
Grand Master and Council to keep a strict watch over him. They say 
that he is a most dangerous character: but I never trouble myself much 
about these kind of fellows—I do my duty quietly. Meanwhile, I have 
given him letters which won’t add to his happiness much when be reads 
them, if I am to believe what the inspector told me, who of course read 
them and sealed them again.” 

The moment the lieutenant had left the cell, Dumiger eagerly tore 
open Marguerite’s letter, without remarking that it had been opened ere 
it reached him. He read it through with that rapidity of glance and men- 
tal discernment which fear and love combined can alone give ; it was with 
a groan of horror that he allowed the letter to drop from his hands, for the 
full extent of the difficulties of his situation now broke upon him. She told 
him that the same evening, the moment his arrest was known in the 
neighbourhood, bills had poured in from all quarters ; that she had seen 
his friends Carl and Krantz, who called early on that morning, and who 
found it impossible to obtain one-tenth of the sum now required for his 
release : all they could do, therefore, was to take charge of the wonder- 
ful model and carry to the Court House, where it would have to remain 
vatil the decision of the council should be proclaimed. The second let- 
ter, which was from Carl, was still more appalling, for he told Dumiger 
how essential it was for him to make ~~ sacrifice in order to put the 
whole machinery in order, so that his work might appear to the 
judges in the most favourable point of view. He undertook, however, 
to engage the best mechanist in Dantzic, in the event of Dumiger not 
being able to obtain his release before the appointed day. 

What was to be done? Dumiger felt himself driven almost to frenzy. 
He thought of Marguerite, of bis clock, of his friends; he then began to 
think that he had acted very foolishly in refusing the offer of the Grand 
Master, who, he felt assured, although the lieutenant would not admitit 
to bim, was the cause of all his misery. The more he reflected on the 
past, the more desparate he became ; he rolled on the ground in agony ; 
the whole day passed in efforts to reach the window, whence at least he 
might perceive the situatiou of his house, or to shake the bars of the 
strong iron door: toward evening a soldier brought him some re- 
freshment, but preserved an obstinate siience. Dumiger allowed the re- 
freshment to remain untasted on the ground; he could not touch it. 
The evening grew on apace, the merry chimes from the Dom of the 
city came across the water ; it struck him that they had never chimed so 
musically before, or with so much meaning. Another long, long night 
of agony was to be passed, and where and how was suspense to end ? 

Time swept on, but this night they brought him no lamp, so that he 
had no means of measuring its progress; he could only judge how 
heavily the hoursrolled by the tramp of the guards as taey marched over 
the drawbridge to the several reliefs. At ten o’clock he heard the bugles 
sounding the retreat, and then when he pictured to himself his gentle 
young bride, so sweet, so lovely—when he remembered how greatly he 
had neglected her for his ambition—he loathed himself for what he used 
to consider laudable, but now felt to have been mere selfishness, - 

It was still very early, for the grey cold streaks of morning had not 
pierced the prison bars, when Dumiger was roused from his uneasy slum- 
ber by the rattling of the lock of his door. He looked up and saw with 
surprise a man who was not dressed in uniform. : 

“Who are you? What do you want?” exclaimed Dumiger, for there 
is such a thing as intrusion even in a prison. 

The man whom he addressed only replied by taking possession of the 
single chair which stood by the bed-side ; he then very quietly and coolly 
took a tinder-box from his pocket, struck a light in the most deliberate 
manner, and lit the small lamp which had remained unreplenished from 
the preceding evening. Dumiger had then an opportunity of examin- 
ing his visitor. 

He was a little, jesuitical, sly, crafty, leering person, with a quick, in- 
telligent, practical eye—a man who was evidently conversant with the 
world ; and, to judge from the sensual expression of his month, and the 
protuberance at the nape of the neck, whose world was of the worst de- 
scription—a phrenologist or physiognomist would bave hung him at 
once. It is fortunate for some men that these sciences are not more ex- 








could have spoken, or even the scrawls been deciphered, some strange 





tural and cerebral conformation. 









“ Well,” continued the little man, putting on his spectacles, and ex- 


umiger was in that state of mind when whatever of pride belongs to | amining the roll ef his papers, “ I will commence by telling you that I 
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am a native of Hamburg, and, like yourself, a great mechanist. I was 
sent for by the council last evening, to examine all the models which 
pore Seen reogived. Ido not hesitate to say to you that yours is by far 

e . ' 

“ God be ptaised, Marguerite, Marguerite!” ejaculated Dumiger. 

‘ Yes,” quietly remarked the mysterious visitor, “ yours is by far su- 
tior to ali rest, but it will not win the prize.” 

“Not win the prize!” said Dumiger ; for now all his ambition had re- 
tarned to him, 

“ Certainly not,” was the repiy ; “ you know as well as I do that the 
machinery requires some directing power. No one knows how to apply 
it ; no one knows the secret.”’ 

“ Yes, there is a secret,” said the youth, his face brightening even 
through the cold clammy prison atmosphere. 

* And you cannot get out to tell it, or to arrange your own work, for 
here I have a schedule of the judgments for debt which have been 
tars against you ;”’ and he held outa list some twelve inches in 
ength. 

Dumiger groaned.. “ And are there no means of paying this?” 

“You cau answer that question as well as myzelf,” replied the man. 
“ T will tell Oe that there are none for the present ; but there is one 
way in which the clock may still be the admiration of Dantzic, and your- 
self free with a great independence in three days,” 

“ What way ? what way? tell me quickly !” cried Dumiger, gasping 
with anxiety, 

* Be still, poung man, be still, we have plenty of time ; let’s proceed 
quietly,” np.it “ye stranger. 

« Weil, weld put be quick,’’ continued Damiger, imanything but a quiet 
tone of voice. 

“T have told you,” said the man, quietly re-adjusting his spectacles, 
which Dumiger had slightly disturbed by the violence with which he 
seized his arm, “ I have told you that I am a native of Hambro’, a me- 
chanician ; that I have seen your clock, admired it, and taken the trou- 
ble to obtain a list of your liabilities,—here it is again.” | 
Dumiger gave another groan. 

* Your position,” continued the stranger, ‘“ appears to me to be this, 
—that without my assistance your clock will be worth nothing, while 
you will remain quietly in prison here, charged, besides as far as I can 
understand the matter, with some political offence ; that Marguerite will 
either pine away, or atone for your loss by amusing herself with some of 
your friends (Carl and Krantz, for instance). You see I am au fait with all 
your domestic matters.’ 

Oh, jealousy! oh, cowardice of the heart! at the name of Carl the 
blood tlew to Dumiger’s temples. It just occurred to him that it was 
strange that Marguerite should have gone to him for assistance without 
avy direction trom himself to do so. Rcot out the feeling, Dumiger ; root 
it out, or you are lost. 

The stranger smiled sarcastically, but affected not to notice his flushed 
cheek and faltering voice. 

“ Now there is but one means to relieve yourself from all these risks 
and this load of misery.” 

* Again I inquire, what is it?” said Dumiger. 

“Sell me your clock ; I have come to purchase it on the part of the 
free city of Hamburgh,”’ was the calm, deliberate reply. 

“ Sell my clock!” echoed Dumiger. 

“ The city of Hamburgh,” continued the stranger, without appearing to 
remark Dumiger’s exclamation, “ authorizes me to offer for the clock of 
best workmanship the freedom of her walls, an income of four thousand 
dollars, a place in the chief council with due precedence, and many other 
minor advantages, If you accept these terms a large instalment of money 
will be paid within three days,—that is, withiu the time for the return of 
post. You will naturally inquire, Why the city of Hambro’ should make 
so extravagant an offer? 1 will recall to you the extreme jealousy 
which has always existed between these two great commercial cities. 
You will remember that this rivalry is unceasing,—that it comprehends 
all things, the smallest as well as the greatest. They attempted to vie 
with each other in the construction of their doms; Dantzic gained the 
advantage. The fame and the prize given for excellence in these clocks, 
and of the unrivalled workmanship which may be expected, has spread 
throughout Germany. The ivhabitants of Hambro’ are inferior in 
science. They wish to obtain a fiece of workmanship which shall be un- 
rivalled in the easiest manner, and I was sent here to negotiate the pur- 
chase. Well, I was selected by the council here as one of the judges. It 
is an act of treachery—granted: that cannot affect you. All that there 
is for you to decide on are the terms I have offered you.” 

“ Ob, Marguerite !” exclaimed Dumiger, “ if you were here what would 
you counsel ?” . 

‘What could she counsel,” said the stranger, “‘ except to accept this 
offer? Remember, if you refuse it, you remain here for days, if not 
weeks. You cannot hope to obtain the preference unless you are en- 
abled to inform any one of the secret of setting the works in motion, and 
then it would require a hand as steady and experienced as my own to 
carry out your directions : and I should not undertake to do it except on 
the conditions which I have named.” 

“ Show me the conditions drawn out,” said Dumiger. ’ 

The man rolled out slowly one of the long strips of parchment which 
he held in his band; he gave it to Dumiger, who drew the lamp near 
him, and for a few minutes revelled in the ideas of freedom and wealth. 
He had but to say the word, and he enjoyed all that he had been labour- 
ing for through life ; but then, at what price? at that which it pained 
him to contemplate—the citizenship of his native town, where bis family 
had dwelt respected for centuries. No doubt he was selling his birth- 
right ; he was parting with all that a man should cling to in adversity 
as in prosperity,—that which is not to be purchased with gold—all his old 
ties, his atfections, his faith ; once signed, the deed was irrevocable ; and 
yet if he did not sign, what had he to hope for ? . 

He leaned his head on bis hands, in one of those stern straggles which 
age a man in a few minutes, as breaths of frost wither the freshest leaves. 
He invoked the Spirit of Love—he called forth Marguerite, and she 
stood beside him. He saw her with her cheek paler than when he had 
parted from her ; be saw her bosom heaving with sighs instead of love ; 
he heard her soft whisper in his ear, and he thought that whisper ex- 
pressed assent,—that for him she, too, was willing to relinquish the 


tensively understood, or @ great many persons would suffer for their na- | home and the friends of her childhood. Ay, is it not ever so? In- 











voke whom we may in hours of trial, does not the oracle take its tone 
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our own wishes? Fond and fatile pretence to invoke the Spirit of | had 

to decide where Love is interested! As waters omy 

stand beside Dumiger he lost sight of ambition, and all its pomp and cir- | their robes of state. 
cumstance ; all he asked was to be free. 
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seen the smile of triamph which passed over that man’s coun- 
tenance he would have hesitated. 
the man put his materials and his paper into his 
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iece. I would not have you trust to their 
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Remember this advice, for 1 know the Dantzi 


, stay one moment,” cried Damiger, as the stranger was about 
we the cell, “ who told you so mach about me? How did you ob- 
this list of debts? How came you to hear of Marguerite, and Carl, 
Krantz? Surely,” and he his hands across his brow like a 
man who is by the intensity of a ray of light after having been 


as well as 
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he caught a firm hold of the man’s cloak. 


“There is no reason why I should not tell you the truth now,” said he, | mine 


buttoning his coat tightly over the “T was sent for by the 
Master, wo engaged me to obtain the sale of your clock at any 
And he gave me good inducements to undertake the job.” 

The whole scheme broke on Dumiger’s mind. 

“ And with what object?” he gasped forth ; “ tell me that.” 

“To get rid of your ——— said the man, quietly. “ After 
yours there is no doubt that his son’s is the best ; and, therefore, when 
yours is sold to Hambro’, his will be prized in Dantzic. As for me, I 
shall get rewarded for my exertions, both by the Grand Master your no- 

Count, and my own city. Here is the truth of the matter,” said he ; 
“now let me go.’ 

“ Let you go, miscreant!”’ exclaimed Dumiger ; “ never, until you re- 
turn me that paper. Let you go! I will follow you to death rather. 
You betrayed me into this act ; it was not my own free will. I am the 
victim of the basest conspiracy. I have been induced to sell my birth- 
right—lI prefer to remain in eo love my townspeople—I will not 
be free on these conditions! Give me back my bond!” 


and 
firm voice : “ the clock is yours ; | was apparent in the nervous glances which 


Ler leave Dantzic sooo. The people will be irritated af | of the hall. 
reies ; for that matter, it is well for you that you are safe in | no longer be retai 


Marguerite nearly fainted to find herself the object of so much atten- 
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seon be free, and the works put in motion. I will tell them for you,” 
pained he exclaimed, and he began to 
long in darkness, “ tell me before you go, what does this mean?” And | ste’ 


chinery, opened a secret spring, arranged two small wheels, on which the 
accurate movement of the whole machinery depended, and immediately 
it was all in motion. 


er's eyes gleam: 
of Hamburg jealousy, that the people of Dantzic should feel the value 


for ever!” 
ligh Marguerite had nearly fainted from fear, she was now pale from de- 
t. 


heralds proclaimed silence, and then the Grand Master rose to 
It commenced with reciting the list of 
competitors, and when it mentioned Dumiger’s name, it said, “the 
therefore must be wi' ad 

“ Tt is not imperfect,” cried two stentorian voices from the farther end 


Seo Boe west Sass Corl ond Koei, whose excitement could 


“No! it is not imperfect,” said the gentler voice of Marguerite. 
All.eyes were toreed towande the anes whence that voice proceeded. 


ion. 
“ Keep your courage,” whispered Carl. Tell them that Damiger will 


speak, when the mysterious stranger 
s tay,” he said, “let me touch the works of this clock—the secret is 


He forced his way through the crowd, looked carefully over the ma- 


The proceeding was watched with intense interest by all. The strang- 
with delight, for he was anxious, with the true spirit 


of what they were about to lose. 

It was indeed a marvellous piece of workmanship: the planets all re- 
volved ia their regular order, figures of exquisite workmanship appeared 
and disap) to mark the seconds, and the dial plate was of elaborate 
beauty. The people for some time stood en in wonder. At last 
they exclaimed, as with one voice,— 


“ It is a work wortby of Dantzic, and Dumiger has won! Damiger 





“ Never!” said the man, putting himself into an attitude of defence. 

And he did wisely, for there was d tion in Dumiger’s eye. He 
waited a moment, and then with a maniac’s strength he flew at the man, 
but he found a powerful and vigorous antagonist. The stranger, who 
had appeared half decrepit and aged, rose up in all the strength of 
youth, In a moment he had grasped ee ot arms, very coolly taken 
out a handkerchief, and in spite of all Dum 
together. After he had performed this operation he drew the document 
again from his pocket, so as to be well assured that it was correctl, 
signed, and smiled as he eaid to Dumiger,— 

“ You know that signature ?” , 

“Scoundrel! miscreant!’’ were the only words to which Du 
could give utterance. 

“ And now, fellow-citizen,” said the man, “I bid you farewell. Keep 
your temper ; these sober arts should have taught you this kind of self- 
command. You will soon be free. As for your arms I dare not untie 
them now, but I will send the guard to you. Now, holloa, guard with- 
out there?” And he left the cell. 

What did all this mean? A mystery seemed to be encircling Dumiger 
which he could not penetrate. He knew there was danger near him, but 
was unable to define its extent. Only one thing was now certain—hke 
had sold that clock on which years of toil had been bestowed, and not in 
vain. He had but a few days since contemplated certain success, how 
far it was from him! And Hamburgh—to be great and ennobled there, 
what did that signify to him? How long would it not take for Lim, 
the inhabitant of the great rival city, to be admitted into this new socie- 
ty? No, he had made an error which could never be recalled; he had 
broken the ties which were once so dear to him. Dumiger now learned 
the great truth, that it is only the opinion of the few with whom we are 
most intimate that we care fur; it is nothing to be great amongst those 
with whom we have no sympathies, no affecti in cogmon: the kind 
word from one lip which we love is far more to be prized than the loud- 
est acclama’ of thousands to whom we are indifferent. © 








QHAPTER Y. 

The day at last arrived for the triennial exhibition of the productions 
of Dantzic art, on which day the council bad agreed that the prize for 
the clock was to be adjudged. It was a great féte for the town. At an 
early hour of the morning the inhabitants began to decorate their houses 
with tapestry, aud to hang garlands over the door-posts. All classes 

their dresses of brightest colours, and their gayest, happiest 
smiles. And none was bappier than Marguerite, for Dumiger had writ- 
ten to tell her that on the next day he was certain to be free ; but he had 
not ventured to inform her that the clock was sold to Hamburgh. Still, 
although the deed of sale was irrevocable, his feelings would not permit 
him to believe that the excellence of his work would remain unknown to 
his townspeople ; he felt convinced that the stranger’s vanity would in- 
duce him to make use of the secret which had been confided to him, so he 
wrote Marguerite that all would go right. Carl and Krantz arrived 
early in the morning to accompany her to the great hall. She had within 
her a secret which she would not bave disclosed to the universe,—the se- 
cret of her husband’s success, of his fame and future happiness. So far 
Dumiger bad informed her that there was an intrigue against him, in 
which the Grand Master was the principal : he explained to her that the 
object the Grand Master bad in view was to obtain the prize and its ac- 
companying honours for his own son, Carl and Krantz undertook to 
protect her through the crowd, and it was with an abundant feeling of 
confidence that she dressed for the ceremonial. 

She wore her hair braided round her head ; a bodice, which showed 
the beauty and shape of her form, of scarlet cloth, attached by threads of 
gold across the shirt, which was of the softest and most delicate mate- 
rial ; the short blue petticoat, which reached some way below the knee, 
but did not descend so far as to conceal the ankle, the symmetry of which 
was well defined by the silk stocking. ‘Phe shoe might have stirred the 
envy of any grisele in Paris—a class which was, even in those days, sup- 

to epjoy a monopoly of taste and refinement. There was a mo- 

esty combined with refinement and strength of character in the appear- 
ance of Marguerite which Would have distinguished her in any crowd. 
She was a being for love and sunshine ; but one who, at the same time, 
would have dared much for him she loved. The kind and generous are 
ever gallant, and rarely are the beautiful unworthy. 

Carl and Krantz were also dressed out in their gayest costumes. It 
would have been hard to have decided which was the predominant co- 
lour in the dresses of these two worthy citizens; they would have ri- 
valled any tulip bed in a Dutch garden, and perfectly dazzled Margue- 
rite when they entered the room. 

At length the last touch was given to the toilette, and they sallied 
forth. Already the streets were so crowded that it was difficult to move 
through them ; but Carl and Krantz were determined, energetic fellows, 
and what with their elbows and Marguerite’s bright smiles, after incur- 
ting a few risks of sume jokes on Carl’s extravagant appearance, they 
reached the great hall. 

The street in front of the Court-bouse was lined with the burgher 
guard, stationed there to keep back the crowd ; but Marguerite had an 
order for admittance at @ private entrance, so, escorted by her cava- 
liers, she ascended the staircase. 

When she entered the hall she was struck with awe and astonishment. 
The whole of that enormous space, with the exception of the portion 
railed off for the competitors and the dais where the council were sit- 
ting, was crowded by a dense mass of people: along the sides of the 
vast edifice, and up to the very roof, were arranged all the various pro- 
ductions of national art. Nothing can be pi d more beautiful than 
the combination of rich and varied colours, or more curious than the 
forms which art and genius bad given them : here were dyes which might 
have rivalled those of Tyre, and fabrics of finer texture than a Penelope 
could have woven. At one end, towards which Marguerite’s eyes were 
most anxiously turned, the models of the clocks were arranged. Dumi- 
ger’s was placed in the centre, for it was at the same time the largest 
model, and contained the most elaborate and complicated machinery ; 
but, alas! the works remained still, while all the others were in motion, 
and showed in the smallest space the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
and the progress of time. It Dumiger's meant anything more than a 
confused mass of machinery, it could not for a moment be doubted that 
it was the work of highest genius exhibited, but in its quiescent state it 
contrasted disadvantageously with the admiral systems revolving round 
it. Marguerite held her breath while she gazed; neither did che per- 





ger’s efforts bound his hands | son’s was evidently the best. 
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* Damiger, D for ever!’ again shouted the crowd ; “ where is 
the laurel ? where is the triumph? Greatest amongst his citizens, Da- 
miger has won.” 

But at that moment the stranger came forward with a go in his 
hand. The Count’s face, which had been overspread with anger and 
shame at these shouts, was again lit up with hope, for after Dumiger his 


“ Yor mistake, my friends,” said this man ; “ Dumiger is not a citizen 
Dantzic, but of toy and the clock belongs to that noblest of 


cities.’ 
“Madman! fool !” burst from the astonished crowd; “we all know 
miger, his family are eminent in the list of freemen—you are mad! 
Master, proclaim that Dumiger has won the prize, that Dumiger 
? 


* 

| my tbritied through Marguerite’s frame. 
The Grand Master rose, and his voice trembled with anxiety and se- 
cret pleasure as he spoke. 
“It is too true,” he said ; “ the clock is sold to Hamburg, and Dami- 
ger has lost his rights of citizenship here by becoming a free man of that 
town. The prize, therefore, in accordance with the decision of the coun- 
cil, is adjudged to the second—to my son.” 
Then the anger of the people rose, wild and savage; in one moment, 
- ee bursting of a thunder-cloud, the whole aspect of the place had 
changed. 
“ Show us the deed,” they exclaimed. 
The stranger took it and held it up. There was no mistaking it; it 
was headed by the arms of Hamburgh, and signed by Dumiger. The 
storm of indignation had subsided for a moment, but only as it seemed 
to gain additional strength. 
“Tear him in pieces—he shall not have the clock. Down with Du- 
miger—crucify the man who could prefer the freedom of Hamburg to 
the honours of Dantzic. Down with him.” 
And the people tore up the benches, drove back the burgher ; 
some of the boldest dashed on the platform ; the Grand Council to 
escape, carrying the stranger with them. The mob tore out of the hall, 
and told their friends outside—anger led to anger, the passions rose like 
the waves at the equinox. Nothing could stop the mob, from so appa- 
rently trifling a cause a tumult was created ; the jealousy of the towns- 
men now appeared—thai jealousy, smothered and subdued for so many 
years, burst forth in this madness. 
Poor Marguerite had fainted. Carl and Krantz, by herculean exer- 
tions dragged her through the mob ; she was taken to a small room over 
the great hall, and laid there until the sturm should be appeased. 
It did not seem likely to be so. Unfortunately, one of the guards had 
in the tumult struck a burgher ; in some of the smaller streets they were 
even now fighting ; but the crowd in the great square seemed to have a 
firmer purpose, there was a gradual calm. At last one man climbed up 
the statue in the centre of the square. 
“ Where is Dumiger ?”’ he asked. 
And another voice answered, “ He is in the debtor’s prison. 
“ We will go and lead him to his triumph,” was the dark and threat- 
ening reply of the people, who now moved forward in columns. 

CHAPTER VI. 
The two days which elapsed since the interview with the stranger had 
been passed by Dumiger in great misery. He blamed himself deeply 
for having been so easily entrapped into what he feared would prove a 
snare, and very foclishly, as we have scen, he wrote to Marguerite that 
she had everything to hope, as he still retained the desire of being hon- 
oured by his fellow-townsmen, although they were not to enjoy the fruit 
of his labours. 
On the eventful morning which has been described Duimiger arose full 
of hope, his triumph was to be secured ; and in the evening he even en- 
tertained a secret impression and belief that the people would not per- 
mit the clock to be removed, and that the error he had made might be 
relieved by their energetic wills. He heard the bands of music playing 
in the distance. The merry chimes floated over the water, and bade 
him good speed. He thought that he could even discern the buzz of en- 
joyment, and the shout of anticipated triumph. He took out the last 
letter which Marguerite had written to him, and pressed it to his heart ; 
that day, he thought, was to see them united never to be parted again. 
What sound was that? Was it the wind? No, the marmur of many 
voices, the tramp of a thousand feet, shook the drawbridge. He heard 
his own name called out, Yes, it is! it surely cannot be an error ; it is 
Damiger they are invoking. Now there can be no mistake, the crowd 
unite in one loud cry,— 
“ Where is Damiger ?” 
“T am here, I am here,” he shrieks out ; “ open the gates,” 
What could it mean? the guards were resisting. There is a shot 
fired—is this the way in which a triumph is conducted? There isa 
pause—a parley. 
“ We want the man Dumiger, the prisoner,” exclaimed one. 
“Good, you shall have him. Let but a few enter,” says the licutenant 
of the tower, “‘ and the guard shall withdraw.” 
Immediately there is a loud rush on the stair, not the tramp, tramp, 
of regular ——— 
“Here, here!” exclaims Dumiger; “here am I, my friends? Wel- 
come, welcome!” and he rushes to embrace the first who enters. 

“ Back, traitor!” answers the man. 

Dumiger tumbles against the wall in terror and astonishment. 

“Yes, you are the traitor,” continued he who acted the part of leader 
of the motley crowd ; “you have sold your birthright—you have be- 
trayed our interests, What punishment is fit for such a usurer?’’ 

“ Down, down with him,” cried the mob. 

The leaders consulted together for one moment. 

“* My good people,” exclaimed the same man, “ we have taken counsel, 
and you shall have redress. We will not take this man’s life. This is 
what we decide,—We will keep the clock to the glory of our town, but 
he shall never see it, neither shall he have it any more in his power to 
make another equal to it or better, for we will put out his eyes.” 
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at once.” 
men had seized him. In spite of his shrieks and entreaties they threw 
small knife—agony on a, 


“ Yes, yes,” vociferated the mob, “it is excellent. Put out his eyes 
Before Damiger could collect his seattered senses two strong, stalwart 





they who had done it looked on with horror and fear at their own crime. 
There were no shrieks to break the fearful silence ; a few inarticulate 
sobs of heart wrung from his misery were all that was heard, and the 


pen 

had followed at # distance. He had made frantic, but ineffectual, 
to enter the cell ; when the crowd dispersed he went up the stairs 
without impediment, and there he found bis friend extended. He raised 
him, he bore him home with those sightless, bleeding orbs, He comes, 
Marguerite ; hasten forth to meet your husband: let the light of your 
love bless him, for the light of Heaven has departed for ever. 


CONCLUSION. 

There is great excitement in Dantzic, for the noble clock, which has 
been for ten years the marvel of Germany,—the clock which was made 
by cunningest artificers whe followed Dumiger’s model, has stopped. 
0 one can arrange it ; the model was broken up as a jealous precaution. 
There is but one who understands it—who can regalate the wondrous 
movement ; that is he who constructed it. 
Yes, the council will go to Dumiger. They seek his house ; they re- 
pent of the fearful crime they committed. 
“ Dumiger, come forth!” they exclaim. “Forgive us our offence. 
Greatest of citizens, all honours and rewards shall be heaped upon you. 
Regulate this great work, prized above all others in this city, for which 
a a for five years with Hamburgh. Stand forth in glory and 

nour 
And a man, young in years, but decrepit and suffering, appears, sup- 
ported Wy two friends. The partuer of his hopes and fears is long since 
dead. The streets ring with applause as he appears, and many kaeel to 
kiss his hand—ay, some his feet. But all he asks is to be led first to 
Marguerite’s grave. There, in the presence of thousands, he prays for 
strength ; and then he desires them to conduct him to the clock-tower. 

When he appears outside, the air is rent with shouts. “ Dumiger, Du- 
miger, - first of the citizens!” Oh, popular feeling, at once base and 

ess 

He seems to see the works again ; he climbs up and touches every 
part of the wonderful construction—his hand bas found the secret of the 
movement, again it is in order, and the pride of Dantzic is saved. 
He stands still for some minutes. A god could not have been more 
worshipped, or a prophet looked grander. Again his hand is on the 
movement—crash, crash,—the slight spring on which the whole machi- 
nery depended is rent asunder by his own hand ; the clock falls to pieces, 
never to be repaired. At the same moment there is a fall, a fearful 
groan, and Dumiger lies on the pavement a bleediag corpse. The clock 
and its maker have ceased to exist. 


Such is the legend, and from that day there has been no clock in the 
Dom of Dantzic. 


THE LOST TOWNS OF YORKSHIRE. 


Teachers being supposed to know everything, I, as an instractor of 
youth, took shame to myself for being unable to answer a question ad- 
dressed to me by a young pupil a week or two ago. It was this: 
“ Where is Ravenspur? The History of Eagland tells us that the Duke 
of Lancaster, afterwards Henry 1V., landed at Ravenspur in Yorkshire 
in 1399 ; but we cannot find its name on the map, or any mention of it in 
our geographies.” 

This question disconcerted me not a little. I had taken Ravenspur 
for granted. Although I had, in the course of twenty years as pupil 
and teacher, heard the name of the landing-place of Henry of Boliug- 
broke repeated times out of count, I had passed it without seeking any 
further acquaintance, and was now nonplussed by a simple question 
from a child. I was ashamed to own that [ could teil her nothing, so I 
had recourse to finesse. “I will give you,” said I, “ until to-morrow 
morning to try to obtain the information for yourself; should you fail, 
I will then furnish you with all needful particulars.” I knew that before 
another day I should ascertain all about Ravenspur, if the children 
could not ; and by this little stratagem preserve my reputatioa for un- 
limited knowledge. My first clue to the whereabouts of Ravenspur—I 
was going to say, but the term is improper, for it has no whereabouts— 
was obtained from the encyclopedia, and this gained the rest was easy. 
I need not tell how my pupils were unsuccessful in their search, from not 
knowing how to set about it, or how my newly gained knowledge was 
i to them in turn. But the subject interested me, and 1 have 
since acquired additional particulars connected with it, which I have ga- 
thered from various sources, including my Ow2 recollections of the 
locality. 

The first bit of information I obtained was, that Ravenspur was, but 
is not ; that place, and a number of other ports and towns in the 
Holderness district of Yorkshire, having been goawed away piecemeal 
and swallowed up by the German Ocean. 

Like the celebrated “ Big-bellied Ben” of our nursery-days, this glut- 
ton has deliberately washed down into his maw, ports, villages, church- 
yards with their human remains, and even churches. Like the nursery 
hero, he has not spared even the steeples ; for, unable to toss his briny 
arms quite so high, he has stolen away the ground from under them, and 
thus they became an easy prey to his insatiable appetite. Insatiable, I 
say, for the depredations of the ogre still continue ; and since he is a foe 
against whom all valour is useless, and on whom weapons, whether offen- 
sive or defensive, produce no impression, in all probability much of the 
Holderness division of Yorkshire will in the course of a few geaeratioas 
disappear. 

Lest this may seem too bold an assertion, let us glance backward 
over a similar space of time, and tell what the sea has done and still 
continues doing. 

Poulson, ia bis learned and elaborate History of Holderness, mentions a 
number of lost towas which, from records of undoubted anthenticity still 
extant, must have been places of considerable importance iu their day. 
Of these, perhaps the most important was Ravenspur. It was known by 
the various names of Ald Ravenser, Ravenesse, Ravensburgh, and Raven- 
spur or Spurn. It stood in the parish of Kilnsea, and had a neighbour 
named Ravenser Odd, with which it was often confounded. Both were 
ports, though the latter was a place of more recent growth, and both 
have alike perished from the same cause. Ravenser Odd, supposed by 
some to be au offshoot of Ravenspur, was begun, rose into importance, 
and perished by the encroachments of the sea within a century and a 
half. As to its magnitude, nothing can be ascertained ; but it was so 
large as to excite the jealousy of the “ goodmen of Grimsby,”’ who en- 
vied the prosperity of their opposite and rival neighbour on the Humber, 
little deemiag how soon that arm of the sea would avenge their griev- 
ances, by swallowing up every vestige of their opponeat. 

When Hull, large and thriving as it now is, paid £100 for its charter, 
this port paid £264 for a similar one ; and in the fourth and eighth years 
of Edward IL.’s reign, it was called upon to supply a vessel to aid the 
king in bis expeditions against Scotland, besides having to answer sun- 
dry demands made upon it for arms and provisions. 

in a manuscript of 1240 is the first mention of Ravenser Odd. In 1396, 
it was totall7 destroyed ; and forty years previous to this catastrophe, or- 
ders were given to remove the uacovered bodies of the dead from the 
churchyard, and re-inter them in that of Easington. 

Ravenspur, three years after the destruction of ite neighbour, witnessed 
the landing of Henry of Bolingbroke. Shakspeare, in Richard 1J., has 
recorded this, and tells how 

The banished Bolingbroke repeals himself, 

And with uplifted arms has safe arrived 

At Ravenspurg. 
besides alluding to it in several other parts of the same play ; and, sin- 
gularly enough, Edward IV., then the banished monarch of his rival 
race, was driven by atress of weather to land there on the 14th of March, 
1471. A beautiful cross, supposed to have been originally erected at Ra- 
venspur to commemorate the arrival of “ the bauished Bolingbroke,” 
after two removals to prevent its being washed away. has found, it is to 
be hoped, a resting-place at Hedon. At what date the port finally 
en is not knowa, as no vestige remains, even of site, to afford 
any clue. 

But although it is probable that no place of greater importance than 
Ravenspur has been thus swept away, it has not gone alone. Besides it, 
Poalsoa mentions Redmare, Tharlesthorp, Frismersh, Potterfleet, and 
Upsal, amongst the towns lost from the Yorkshire coast of the Humber. 
It is not known when they first disappeared, but the manor of Tharles- 
thorp was swept away in 1393, though the monks of Meaux, who drew 
a fat revenue therefrom, had previously erected a bank as a defence 
against the rebellious arm of the sea, which had often threatened to rend 
it from them, before it finally succeeded. No trifling loss it was, since, 
fifty years before, it yielded them a rental of £111 3s.—a very large sum 
in the good old times ; and only three years later, the mouks complained 
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all on the bank of the Humber, with the exception of the last three, 
the sites of which are unknown. 


On the shores of the main ocean, towns and hamlets bearing the names | harv: 


of Hartbura or Auburo, Winkton, Hornsea Beck, and Hyde or Hythe, 
have been su! The luckless monks of Meaux had cause n to 
the loss of tithes, for Hyde paid £30 per annum as its tithe of 
fish. The finny tenants of the sea, could they have derived any satisfac- 
tion from the fact, were amply avenged by their native element, which 
swallowed up Hyde altogether, thus putting an effectual stop to its fish- 


bay now a pleasant and quiet watering-place, with something 
Jess than a thousand inhabitants, was a port in the thirteenth century, 
and @ pierand harbour in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; but 
this port, called Hornsea Beck, with pier all connected with it, has 
ong sincedisappeared. From 1546 to 1609, when the pier was destroyed, 
thirty-eight houses, and as many small closes adjoining, were decayed by 
the ig of the sea ; and the coast, fora mile in length, had duriag 
the same period suffered an average annual dimination of four yards. 

The appetite of this sea for churches rivals that of the far-famed Dra- 

of Waatley, though, more merciful than this latter celebrity, its 
vasions have never molested or swallowed their congregations. Be- 
sides those that probably existed in the lost towns already enumerated, 
others at Aldborough, Withernsea, Owthorne, Kilnsea, and a parochial 
chapel at Colden Parva, have gone the way of all churches on the Hol- 
derness part of the Yorkshire coast. 

Strange scenes have been witnessed during the progress of these in- 
roads. Sir George Head gives a graphic description of one he saw in 
1835, when walking from Spurn to Kilnsea. Not having the Home Tour 
at hand, I cannot give his exact words; but he tells us that he was 
shocked to observe human remains strewed, and by no means sparingly, 
on his path ; and that, believing them to be the bones of shipwrecked 
mariners, he was led to form no very favourable opinion of the people 
who could permit these tempest-tossed relics of humanity to remain ex- 
= to the winds and waters. A very short time suffered to convince 

im of his mistake ; the bones having been perhaps centuries buried, but 
only now torn from their resting-place in Kilnsea churchyard. The 
church fell about nine years before his visit ; and gazing upwards at the 
churchyard from the shore, he saw rows of coffins, or parts of them with 
their cbeatly tenants, some mere fleshless skulls, expose 1 to view. 

A friend of my own, whose hair is now but slightly sprinkled with 

ay, has just given me a similar account of Owihorne Church and 

hurchyard, as it appeared in his boyhood. 

“ When about thirteen years old,’’ said he, “I accompanied my father 
to the shore. In those days, I was not a very good jockey, and my father’s 
mare on which I was riding manifested her dislike to the human bones, 
with which she could scarcely help coming in contact, in so disagreeable 
a manner, that I found it a difficult matter to keep my seat. After an 
absence of many years, being near Owthorne, I resolved to revisit the 

t which had so forcibly attracted my boyish attention. But 
} vainly endeavouring to find it, I applied to a female passer-by, and 
was informed that since 1837 scarcely a vestige of either church or 
churchyard could be discovered.” 

A rather amusing tradition of the origin of Owthorne Church is still 
told. The manors of Owthorne and Withernsea were owned by two mai- 
den sisters, who resolved to build a church, and one was commenced at 
the former place. All went on smoothly for a while, when a quarrel 
arose between the damsels, the one wishing for a spire, the other for a 
tower. A wily monk, who was wide awake to the interests of “ the es- 
tablishment”’ of those days, suggested, by way of removing the difficulty, 
that each should build a church in her own domain ; which was accord- 
ingly done, and they ever afterwards bore the name of “The Sisters.” 
This tradition has been disputed ; but it matters little now, since both 
founders and churches are crumbled to dast. Withernsea lost a former 
church in 1444, and it was four years after that the “ Sister Kirk” above 
alluded to was commenced. 

When the British Association met at Hull, several papers were drawn 
up relative to the depredations of the sea on the Holderness coast, and 
from them it appears, that though the annual rate of diminution amounts 
to as much as seven and a half yards in some parts, it is in others but 
trifling. Still, the average annual Gecrease amounts to two yards and a 
half along the whole coast-line. A bite of thirty miles in length, and the 
above-mentioned width, is no trifle. 

It may not be uninteresting to add a few further data, partly from 
the works of Poulson and Bedell, the historian of Hornsea, and partly 
from the papers submitted to the British Association. Poulson says, the 
cross at Atwick, which was, in 1786, distant from the sea thirty-three 
eaains, sixty-one links, is now, in 1840, scarcely half that distance. Ald- 
borough Church, in 1786, 2044 yards from the sea, is now a mile. An 
inn built in 1847 at Kilnsea, is now only 480 yards or thereabouts from 
the sea ; whereas, when erected, it was 534. Holmpton Church in se- 
venty years is nearly 100 yards nearer the ocean. At Mappleton, the 
loss is about three yards annually. 

My maternal grandfather, a Holderness man, of course remembered 
and spoke of various incidents connected with this, to him, most interest- 
ing topic. He used to say that Hornsea Church, now 934 yards, was at 
one time ten miles distant from the sea. In proof of this assertion, he 
quoted the following rhyme, said to have been inscribed on its steeple : 


Hornsea steeple, when I built thee, 
Thou was ten miles off Burlington, 
Ten miles off Beverley, and ten miles off sea. 


As this inscription is merely traditional, and Poulson can find nothing to 
justify such an assertion as the last line contains, he gives the following 
humorous explanation. He says, our forefathers were extremely liberal 
with their ciphers, and often made use of them when only writing a figure 
expressing a unit. He quotes the following example from some parish 
books: “ In copying the churchwarden’s accounts in 1660, a payment to 
the painter is made to be £10 14s.; whereas in the original document it 
‘stood thus, £01, 14s. 00d. ;” a waste of ciphers which reads oddly enough 
in modern eyes. He thinks, therefore, that by a similar transfer of 
the cipher by some illiterate person, the one mile has been stretched 
to ten. 

This explanation certainly sounds plausible ; but the churci was, in a 
great measure, rebuilt in the fifteenth century, and if it was then a mile 
from the sea, it would since that date have lost about a couple of yards 
per annum, which is the average loss at present in that particular loca- 

ity. But one instance of comparatively modern times may be quoted, 
which seems to bring the ten miles quite within the range of possibility. 
A notorious pirate and smuggler named Pennel, murdered his captain, 
and sank the vessel near Hornsea. He was tried in London, and his 
body sent thence to the scene of his crimes, to be exposed on a gibbet on 
the north cliff, in 1770. From the parish register, it appears that, in 
1780, this gibbet was fifty-six feet from the sea-cliff ; and six years later, 
it was entirely washed away. Perhaps the German Ocean never took a 
bite which gave the same cause for satisfaction as when it swallowed this 
disgusting relic of barbarity. 

The visitors to this Yorkshire watering-place will find little in the way 
of gaiety ; but those who seek quiet, and love to investigate the geologi- 
cal remains of past ages, may find a rich field for study and exploration. 
Sir George Head uses enthusiastic terms in mentioning it. He says: 
“Ofall parts of England, the eastern coast exhibits the most apparent 
memes of diluvial action ; of all parts of the eastern coast, that of 

olderness ; and of all parts of Holderness, the country in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Hornsea. Here the earthy cliffs form a concrete mass 
of heterogeneous matter, studded with shells and fossils ; seaward, a black 
line or reef of peat resembling rocks marks the anciént position of a forest 
below high-water-mark, now washed by the waves of every succeeding 
tide. Further on, he quotes the words of Ovid, written two thousand 
years ago : 


: 


— 


The face of places and their forms decay, 

And that is solid earth which once was sea ; 

Seas, in their turn, retreating from the shore, 
Make solid land what ocean was before ; 

And far irom strands are shells of fishes found, 
And rusty anchors fixed on mountain ground ; 
And what were fields before, now washed and worn 
By falling floods, from heights to valleys turn. 


Of the peat before mentioned, Sir George adds: “I gathered a hand- 
‘fal which yielded like dough, and kneading it into a ball, retained it in 
my possession ; dry, it became uncommonly hard and sound ; when cut 
by a knife, the divided surface assumed a polish which made it difficult 
to distinguish whether it were wood or stone. As it exists in consider- 
able abuudance, it might perhaps be employed with effect either to the 
Purposes of modelling, or other use requiring matter soft and malleable 
when moistened with water, but rae oe dry.” 

We have all read often enough of the changes in the face of nature— 
how the ocean swallows up in one place, and makes a gradual restitution 
in another, and bow, by means of insect labours, islands rise up in spots 
where formerly the waves were seen careering ; but for myself, { can say 
I never fully realised the extent of these changes, until it was brought 
home to me by an examination of what has taken place on this small 





portion of the coast of my native land. There is something affecting in 
the thought, that where our ancesters ploughed, sowed, and reaped their 

est, the waves now wanton recklessly, themselves ploughed, but “ no 
longer furrowed,” by the vessels which pass over them ; and that where 
stately forest treea reared their heads, ocean-plants flourish, but far be- 
yond our reach. 

Ruthless, however, as the waves have been in spoliation, they have, 
like penitent robbers, made some attempts at compensation on the Hol- 
derness coast. At Paul, great damage was formerly done by the Hum- 
ber, but between that place and Patrington, thousands of acres of rich 
land bave been recovered by means ofembankments. This, however, can 
scarcely be called voluntary restitution ; but at Patrington, great diffi- 
culty is experienced in keeping the haven clear, in consequence of the 
continual warping which takes place there. 

Adjoining the lordship of Patrington, is a large tract of land bearing 
the name of Sunk Island, which has been thrown up by the sea within 
the last two centuries. It was first noticed as a sand-bank, and was 
given by Charles II. to the governor of Hull, who had a rabbit-warren 
on it. Two years later, it was leased to that gentleman for thirty-one 
years, at an annual rent of five pounds, 

In 1764, 1500 acres of fertile land were under cultivation. Fines were 
paid at various times for the renewal of the leases ; and, just before the 
expiration of one of these leases in 1802, it was valued by the surveyors 
from the office of the Woods and Forests at £9814 per annum. Thirty 
years later still, Sunk Island measured nearly 6000 acres, and was formed 
into a parish, with a church endowed by the crown. 

Thus has the sea disgorged a great portion of what it had swallowed, 
and the same process is continually going on. Unhappily, the luckless 
proprietors, on the washing side, gain nothing by this compensation of 
the ocean. The whole of Sunk Island is crown-land, and must be rather 
an eyesore than otherwise to those whose fate it is to witness a gradual, 
but certain dimiaution of their patrimony, by the encroachments of a foe 
against whom resistance would be useless. 





THE BRITISH SILK TRADE. 

We propose giving a sketch of this curious and now highly important 
branch of our industry, chiefly as regards the supply of the raw material. 
We are enabled to do so with some precision, aided by the clear and com- 
prehensive annual circular of the great City brokers, the Messrs. Durant, 
which we have before us. 

We need hardly remind most of our readers that silk, the most 
curious of all the raw materials of manufacture, for it is little better 
than the intestines of a caterpillar, was a discovery of China, from which 
it spread to Japan, to Tonquin, to Siam, to Hindustan, to Persia, to 
Greece, to Italy, to France. From all these countries, except Tonquin, 
and Irance, which consumes all its own produce, we derive supplies. We 
breed no silk-worms ourselves, for our climate is no more fit to rear them 
than to produce cotton, or cloves, or cinnamon. 

Our total imports of raw silk in 1830, seven years after the initiation 
of freedom in the silk manufacture, amounted to no more than 22,741 
bales, and last year, or in twenty-seven years’ time, they had risen to 
112,757 bales, little short of a five-fold increase. This vast augmenta- 
tion, in so short an interval, we owe to the removal of pernicious legis- 


lative restraints on trade and manufacture, with our increase in numbers [ 


and in material prosperity. We are a greater and a somewhat wiser 
people than we were when our rule of conduct in legislation was to 
— and embarrass industry, dreaming we were encouraging it all 

e time. 

It we look to the sources of our supply of raw silk, we shall see that 
they are ample, although we do not receive a single skein from our colc- 
nies ; and indeed, the rearing of the silk-worm is a branch of industry 
which belongs to old and populous, and not to young and thinly-peopled 
countries. To begin with the parent country of silk, we received from 
China, in 1830, no more than 4,842 bales, and last year we imported 
94,612 bales, an increase approaching to twenty-fold. This prodigious 
increase has sprung from several causes, beside the general ones already 
mentioned. In 1830 our intercourse with China was still oppressed by 
the monopoly of the East India Company, and our trade was restricted 
to a single part of the empire. The trade has now been released from 


of pernicious laws afterwards, long hindered it from making an 
gress. A French king, indeed, by punishing the bodies of his ockjects 
for the good of their souls, and so jorcing them to extirpate themselves, 
and settle among us, did us some little service in the matter of the silk 
manufacture. Still our fabrics continued bad and dear, and it was only 
when Huskisson gave the manufacture some freedom, just thirty-five 
years ago, that it began to make speedy advancement. Before the year 
1823 our average yearly exports were of about the value of £370,000, 
our only consumers being those who had no option but to buy from us, 
—our colonists. We then exported neither thrown silk, foreign or do- 
mestic, nor raw silk, nor foreign manufactured silk. Our sage laws took 
care that we should not. In 1856 we exported our own silk fabrics t> 
the value of nearly three millions. But by virtue of free trade and free 
navigation, England has become a great, indeed the greatest emporium 
for silk ; and hence we exported in the same year foreign and Indian 
silks, raw and wrought, to the value of £2,115,848. Our exports, in 
short, were from thirteen to fourteen-fold the value they were when our 
manufacture was oppressed and nearly smothered by protections ; and 
they were, moreover, incomparably better and cheaper. Our Australian 
lonies at this t take off more of our silks than did the whole 
world in the year 1823. 
_ Our own consumption of our own silk fabrics far exceeds our exports 
in value, probably in the proportion of at least three to one, which would 
make £12,000,000 the total value of our manufactured silks. So much 
for the freedom of manufacture and trade as exhibited io the example of 
the useful and brilliant stuff which we obtain either from the cradle, or 
the tomb, or both, of the Chinese caterpillar. 
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PACKET-SHIP’S COMPANY. 


We bad been a fortnight on board the mail packet on our way home 
from the West Coast of Africa, and had exhausted nearly every possible 
amusement it provided under those cicrcumstances and within those li- 
mits. We had on board the usual complement of strange-looking cap- 
tains and traders from the river Bonny, and, after passing Accra, had 
watched the canoes come off through the surf at Cape Coast Castle, and 
landed and walked up to the governor’s house at Sierra Leone. Wehad 
played at whist and the game of the race at all unoccupied times, and 
had displayed our various vocal powers and musical acquirements,— 
which, 1 must confess, were not of a nature to have enlivened any circle, 
_——_ as we were homeward bound we had no newspapers and very few 

00) 

The passengers consisted mainly of officers going home on sick leave ; 
one of whom—whose father held a civil appointment of importance on 
the Gold Coast—was accompanied by his sister. Then there were five 
or six bronzed captains, and copper-coloured merchants of gold dust and 
ivory, so that altogether our number mounted to fourteen. We were by 
no means a lively company, and as I have said before, at the expiration 
of a fortnight we seemed to have exhausted all our amusements and con- 
sequently to have annibilated every possible subject of mutual interest. 

Under these circumstances we had for two or three evenings running, 
sat on the quarter-deck beneath an awning, looking listlessly from one 
to the other, watching young Wilson of the Gold Coast Corps, who. was 

oing home on sick leave ; envying him his power of unlimited sleep ; 

lazily following with our eyes the one-armed captain who paced the 

k in an uneasy, restless manner from morning to night. He had not 

en home for fourteen years, and had now left his ship, a stationary 
merchant vessel, up the river Bonny, to “ have a look at the old coun» 
try. 

‘4 more uncomfortable, unsatisfactory companion it would be impos- 
sible to imagine ; and young Wilson, who shared a double cabin with 
—_ was loud in his complaints, and pathetic in his appeals tor sympa- 
| thy. 

cf Sleep,” said Wilson, “I can’t sleep—that fellow won’t let me sleep ; 
| and it’s all very well to talk, but you can’t get any sleep. worth having, 

in the day-time. You know his berth is fixed just over mine, and no 
| sooner have I turned in, and fallen into a doze than—rat-tat-tat-tat— 
| goes the iron hook fastened to the stump of his arm. 
| “The first night I thought he wanted something, so I called out, 





the fetters of the monopoly for twenty-three years, and four additional |‘ What’s the matter, skipper?’ but he only growled at me in reply. 


Chinese ports have been opened to us, some of them, by their proximity 
to the silk yielding districts, far more conveniently situated than the 
single old one. An incidental cause of the increase in the supply of 
Chinese silk has to be added. A murrain had attacked the silk-worm in 
all the countries of Europe, and hence an enormous increase of price, 
amounting to near eighty per cent. This price has stimulated produc- 
= or rather exportation, for there was no time for production in 
ina. 


The country, in short, in which the caterpillar and mulberry are indi- | 


genous, stepped in to supply the deficiencies of the countries in which 
they are exotic’; else a lady’s gown might have cost as much as did the 
imperial robe of Justinian’s wife, before the two Persian monks had im- 
ported the eggs of the butterfly in a bamboo some thirteen centuries ago. 
The number of bales of silk which we imported last year from China for 
our Own consumption, or that of other nations in waut, could not have 
been worth less than £10,000,000, which is more than double the value of 
the’tea which we imported from the same country, the worth of thatarticle 
itself having, in twenty-three short years, been more than doubled, 
through a more than double supply without any increuse of price. These 
simple facts will give a tolerable notion of the resources of the three 
hundred and sixty millions that people China, or rather of the few mil- 
lions of this mighty multitude with whom we hold a commercial inter- 
course. The price of silk has now fallen by little less than thirty per 
cent., and the importers from Chiaa are computed to have lost a couple 
of millions by their speculations, but as a set-off against their loss, they 
had cleared many more millions while price was advancing. 

We come next to the supply which we receive from our own Indian 
possessions. Although there can be little doubt that the art of rearing 
the silk-worm was received by the Indians from China, yet it has been 
immemorially known to them. Like every other commodity demanding 
skill in production, Indian silk was a rude commodity, unfit for the mar- 
kets of civilised countries, until European skill was engaged in its pro- 
duction. This was first done by the East India Company, and, as usual, 
it was in their hands a monopoly. It has now beea freed from the 
shackles of monopoly; but still under European superintendence 
and confined to a few districts of Bengal proper, out of our mil- 
lion and a half of square miles of territory. In our Indian possessions 
we have the same climates as those of the silk-producing provinces of 
China, and labour as cheap, but by no means as skilful as that of China. 
Let us see the results, then, of our eighty years’ efforts to produce ex- 
portable silk, for that is about the time we have been engaged in the la- 
bour. In 1830, our imports from India were 8,726 Dales, and last year 
they were no more than 9,011 bales. The increase of supply in twenty- 
seven years was a paltry three per cent., in contrast to the almost twenty- 
fold increase in the supply from China, within the same time. In the 
late dearth, then, our manufactures would have been starved for all the 
help they received from British India. 

Our next importation of raw silk is from Tarkey and Persia, but mostly 
from the latter country,*the production chiefly of the province of Geelan, 
on the Caspian. Of the silk of Persia we receive a share, Russia more, 
still more remaining for home consumption. In 1830 our imports were 
455 bales, and last year they had risen to 2,474 bales. In so far, then, 
as concerns mere quantity, there would seem more elasticity ot produc- 
tion under the heretical Mahomedan Government of Persia, than under 
the orthodox Christian Government of India. But the silk of Persia is 
in value about 30 per cent. below that of China ; and this inferiority isa 
tolerably fair criterion of the relative skill of Persians and Chinese in 
the manufacturing arts. 

We come lastly to the supply of raw silk which we receive from Italy, 
the producing states being, there, the northern,—the most industrious 
sy of the peninsula. In 1830 we received from Italy 8,718 bales, and 

ast year only 3,154. This falling off was evidently-owing to failure of 

crops and the competition of France ; for in some intermediate years we 
find the Italian imports rising to near 10,000 bales. The average value 
of the silk of Italy is 60 per cent. better than that of China, and superior 
by a still larger per-centage to that of the average of British Bengal. 
The production of good silk, like that of all other raw materials de- 
manding skill and care in preparation, such as sugar and indigo, is a 
test of civilisation. Accordingly we have the raw silk of Turkey and 
Persia at the bottom of the scale ; that of Bengal comes next ; then that 
of China, then that of Italy. The silk of civilised France, despite dis- 
advantages of climate, excels, we believe, even that of Italy. The skill 
of Europe, then, struggling as it does against climate, and dealing with 
exotics, beats that of China, favoured by a genial climate, dealing with 
an indigenous article, and commanding cheaper labour, with the advan- 
tage of the experience of twenty centuries. 

So much for the raw material, and now a few words for the manufac- 
ture. The silk manufacture was introduced into Eugland three centuries 
and a half ago, but barbarism at first, and the bolstering and swaddling 


And I declare that every hour of every night since then, or whenever he 
thinks I am asleep, rat-tat-tat-tat comes that hook on the frame of the 
berth just above my head. I don’t bear it meekly, I assure you, and L 
have used more bad language to that man than | ever used before in my. 
life. But, upon my honour, I believe he would rather hear me swear 
at him than say nothing at all; for he’ll often give a kind of a sighing 
| a it, as though some one had lifted a heavy weight from his 
| chest.’ 
“You may depend upon it he has got a bad conscience,’’ said our one 
| lady. By the bye she was treated with as much deference as if she had 
| been Queen of England ; and she was a queen in her own small way, and 
not a bad queen either,— Queen of Beauty— Wilson said, and one or two 
more who were inclined to be spooney. 

So of course when she suggested “ conscience’? we all echoed the 
“ depend upon it,’”’ and every one offered Jaughingly a possible explana- 
tion of the cause, And thus we fell into a talk about this same con- 
science and its torments, and began to tell stories illustrative of it. 
Most of them were, I must confess, neither very amusing nor very in- 
structive ; and pretty Miss Grabam began to yawn, and her brother Cap- 
- Graham had followed the example of young Wilson and was fast 
asleep. 

Then, after two old sea-captains had spun a long yarn there was a 
pause, which Miss Graham broke by exclaiming : 

“Oh, Mr. Barkum, you have been to all kinds of places, seen such 
queer things, do tell us a true story.” 

The Mr. Barkum thus addressed—a jolly old trader—replied with a 
grin :— 

“ What shall I tell you, miss ?”’ 

“T don’t know. As we are on the sea, tell us a story of shipwreck— 
but not a melancholy one.” 

“ Never told one in my life, miss!” 

“ But you have been shipwrecked, have you not?” 

“ Oh yes,” said Mr. Barkbam, “ sure-ly yes miss, sure-ly. Why I was 
shipwrecked here,” with a broad wave of tho arm which included the 
whole Atlantic. 

“ You don’t say so, Mr. Barkum. Do tell us all about it. What did 

ou do?” 

1, Well,” said that gentleman, “ we was tossed here and we was tossed 
there for three days and three nights, and then we took to the boats. 
And after we took to the boats we was tossed here and we was tossed 
there for three days and three nights more ;—and wery cold and wery 
wet we were. Then the victuals fell short; and for three days and 
three nights we had nothin’ to eat nor nothin’ to drink, and wery hungry 
and wery thirsty we were.”’ 

Here Mr. Barkum made a long pause. 

Miss Graham said :— 

“ And was there no vessel to pick you up, Mr. Barkum? How did 
you manage ?” . 

“ Well miss. We burat priming and made a fire in the dripping pan 
that the black cook would not have believed. Then we cast lots, and 
the lot tell on the steward ; so we stewed —” 

* Good Heaven, Mr, Barkum!” 

“ Yes, miss, we did, indeed. We stewed his boots—Wellingtons. 
The tops was the tenderest. Then we cast lots again, and the lot fell 
on the black cook; 80 we stewed his pumps; but they was uneatable, 
though the soup kept us alive, ten days. After that we cast lots again 
and the lot fell on the captain, and we stewed his water-boots; but they 
was tremendous tough, sure-ly.”’ 

At this point Mr. Barkum was interrupted by a general shout of re- 
monstrance. 

“ Well,” says he, “ when a lady tells a man she wants a story of a 
shipwreck, what’s he todo? I told the very best I could.” And with 
another grin Mr. Barkum, who seemed not so much to have told his 
story as to have had it jerked out of him, leant back and looked round 
him, apparently well satisfied with the effect he had produced. _ 

“ Humph!” was uttered in a hoarse growl behind him, at which we 
all started—for it came from no other than the “ silent man ;”—an old 
sea-captain who had been picked up nobody knew where or how, and who 
had not uttered a syllable since he had been on board. He would stand 
all day long looking over the stern of the vessel, gloomy and intert,— 
giving no answer to whomsoever addressed him. But now he stooped 
over Miss Graham and laying one rough hand on her shoulder while 
with the other he pointed out beyond the stern of the vessel : ; 

“ She'll do it,” he said in a hoarse whisper, “ she’ll do it—she’s bound 
to do it.” 

And he walked rather unsteadily to his old position. ‘ 

“ He’s been at our grog-bottles ; that’s wbat’s opened his lips. He 
never has any of his own, and you saw him come up from the saloon,”’ 
said Captain Grabam shaking himself out ot a doze. 




















so much at ove as at the whole ship’s crew 
when hn cher.a wamagull ¥ take geod enone daweanee 
it. 
“ You after a man, Mr. Minchin! why, what do go after him for?” 
“ Well ma’am, for various reasons ; sometimes for one thing and some- 
times for another. ; there was the eapiain of the Golden Fle I 
followed that man four years, and I’ll tell you bow it happened. 
“ The Golden Fleece was bound from California to Liverpool, and, be- 
iio veep estentle cites ef Sere end ansh Tihs, <is'bat ca bands 
a million in gold dust and Pretty pickings 


Now, I dare say, Capt. Jones didn’t like the risks of a voyage home ; so 
Sones ee, See oe leece on & rock 
about a mile from the shore, then he and the crew took to the boats. 
Well, of course he wrote home to the owners how the Golden Fleece 
was wrecked off the coast of California, and how he and the crew only 
eS ee And of course the owners dido’t like it 
nor 


underwriters didn’t like it ; for they were let in for a quarter of 
@ million besides the worth of the vessel, and the fifty thousand pound 
sterling that the cargo was valued at ; and that’s no joke. 

* So after a few months they sends for me. ‘ Mr. Minchin,’ says they, 
this is a very lame story!’ 

“ «Tt is, says I, ‘ lame.’ 

“ ¢ Captain Jones don’t come home,’ says they. 
“No, says I, ‘ nor I don’t suppose he’s very likely to come home.’ 

“ * Mr, Minchin, will you go out and see after the Golden Fleece ?’ 

“*¢T will,’ says I. 

“ « And will you,’ says they, ‘ learn something about Captain Jones? 
Never mind the time, and never mind the expense, but don’t come back 
to England without Captain Jones.’ 

a $ ] Captuin Jones is to be found,’ says I, ‘ I’ll find him, dead or 
ve. 

“ Well, ma’am, of course this was not the first time by many that I’d 
been on some such errand ; and for one cause or another I’ve been sent 
out from Lloyd’s, to places all over the world almost, where vessels have 

wrecked. ‘ 


- 


“ Bat not to weary you, ma’am, and the company, with an account of 
the vo and adventures —and indeed we had none of the latter, ex- 
at in crossing the isthmus of Panama, which was not so quiet 

then as it is now, we wiped out a small party of Indians—” 

“ Wiped them out, Mr. Minchin ?” 

“Well, miss, if we hadn’t wiped them out, they’d have wiped us out : 
Vl tell = the whole story some day. But to go back to the Golden 
Fleece. 1 went along the coast—and I found her. There che was, just in 
as good condition as on the day when the crew deserted her. I went on 
board at low water, and found that Captain Jones bad run her in a 
sharp-pointed rock, which fitted into ber just like a wedge; the water 
couldn’t get in, and she couldn’t get off or be got off without considera- 
ble trouble. I went over her and found the cargo all right enough ; no- 
thing touched there, and very little damaged. But all the gold was 
gone, ma’am, which I had expected from the first. Well, I first of all 
got out the cargo, and sent that home, and then, did the best I could 
about’ the ehip. 

* After that, thinks I to myself, ‘ Now, Captain Jones, it’s your turn ; 
and a pretty stiff turn it’ll be for you, or my name ain’t Minchin.’ I 
wasn’t in no manner of hurry you must remember—for I knew he 
couldn’t spend the money, and I knew he daren’t invest it, or make 
much stir about it in any way. So my object was to find him, and to 
find him quietly, and make him give it up. 

“Well! You'll, may be, hardly believe it, but I was three years he- 
fore I could come upon that man’s track. I did come upon it at last, 
though, and I was pretty sure I had found him in a Mr. Weeks, settled 
in Canada. Naturally, business took me to the place where Mr. Weeks 
lived, and I soon picked up acquaintance with bim. 

* He was Captain Jones. I found out that; and before long I was 
more sure than ever that he had neither spent the money nor invested 
it ; but where he’d got it I couldn’t tell. F 

“ After a time Mr. Weeks and I got to be very great friends, and at 
the end of six months Mr. Weeks began to talk of how he should like to 
go into business—something in the commercial line—as he had a small 
capital to invest. ‘Very small!’ thinks I to myself. ‘Only a quarter 
of a million!’ However, I said that was just what I was looking out 
for, too, and so to make a long story short, we agreed to enter into 
partnership, and by my advice we were to go first to Liverpool, and 
make arrangements with different firms there. 

“T must confess, that voyage home did seem rather along one ; but 
it was over at last, and Mr. Weeks and I, were walking along the streets 
of Liverpool. So I put one hand to my belt, where I had pistols—and 


—— it, and carried pistols himself,—and the other § laid on his 
er. 

“* Now Captain Jones, of the Golden Fleece,’ says I, ‘ Pve been after you 
this four years, and I’ve got you safe home at last.’ Ma’am, if you'll 
believe it, that man never said a word, but just fixed his eyes on me and 
staggered against the wall. Now, I didn’t want to give him into cus- 
tody if I could help it ; for I knew that those who employed me would 
a good deal rather let him go free and they have their gold, than see him 

ted, and carry with him the secret of where it was hidden. 

“So I told him that he might let me know next morning whether I 
should hand him over to a police-constable, or whether he’d tell me where 
he’d got the gold. 

“ He never spoke a word. So I led him to an inn, and locked myself 
in a room with him till morning.” 

* Were you not afraid he’d shoot you, Mr. Minchin !"’ 

“No, I wasn’t afraid he’d shoot me, but I was terribly afraid he’d 
shoot himself. However, I kept a sharp eye on him, and as he saw he’d 
no chance of getting off anyhow, he just made a clean breast of it. So 
the end was, that we got back nearly the whole of the gold-dust, which 
he’d buried soon after landing from the wreck. 1 koew all along that he 
hadn’t got it-with him. And they thatemployed me made me a present 
of ® thousand pounds over and above what had been agreed on for that 
0! 


“ Well,” said young Wilson, who looked wide awake, “‘ you’re a queer 
fish. May I ask if you're after anybody, now?’ 

“ wm Dy lam, and may be Iam not. But I, suppose, you don’t think 
I am after you ?”’ 

“Why, no. I am pretty sure of that, any how. But I wish you were 
after that one-armed fellow?” 

“Keep your mind easy, Mr. Wilson. He’ll put bis own head into the 
halter, if there’s one made for him; and I do know that there’s friends 
a-waiting for him in England, who’ll be very glad to see him home 

n. 


“ There, now, I knew there was something! Now, Minchin, do tell us 
what it is; there’s a good fellow.” 

“Not I, Mr. Wilson. No, ma’am, nor I don’t tell you neither : nor we 
don’t bave no eecret about the matter.” 

And Mr. Minchin kept his word.” So, who the one-armed captain was, 
or what he had done, we could not find out until we reached Plymouth. 
Every one avoided him instinctively, our own captain setting the example; 
and all the latter part of the voyage young Wilson slept on deck, rather 
than share the same cabin with him. But it was only when, in answer 
to our cignals, berg van officers came off to our vessel in the river and 
arrested this man, that we heard the story of the slow cruel torture, the 
barbarous murder, committed by him on board his ship in the river 
Bonny, twelve years before. 

The “Silent Man,” after he had once spoken, was no longer inaccessi- 
ble. We used to join him in his watch at the stern of the vessel, and 


say: 

rf Well, sir, will she do it ?”’ ° 

His invariable answer, pointing backward over the sea, was 

“She'll do it ; she’s bound to do it, and she’l! do: it.” 

As we entered Plymouth Harbour he once more sought Miss Grabam, 
pad his hand on her shoulder, and, pointing in the invariable direction 


“She’s done it. She was bound to do it, and she’s done it.” 

I have no clear idea to this day, who “she” was, or what she was 
bound to do, or what she did, or how or when or why she did it, or what 
would have happened to her or to you or to me if she had not done it. 


el 


THE VICTORIA TOWER, WESTMINSTER. 


The foundations of the Victoria Tower, like all the others on which 
the new Palace is built, are of immense strength, formed of a solid mass 
of concrete more than 14 feet deep, and which descends 10 feet below 
Trinity datum. They were allowed to settle several months before the 
tructure was commenced, on the 2d April 1842, since which time the 
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All the other proportions of the tower are equally massive and noble. 
The walle are 12 feet thick up to the base of the first tier of windows and 


thence 6 ft. The storied windows are 44 ft. bi 32 ft. wide and 5ft. deep. 
figures, which look so small and infao niches on the sides, 
are huge as Titans—colossal masses, nearly 10 feet high, and weighing 
many tone. The supporters of the coats of arms of our Kings are _ 
as horses, and massive, as if meant to be supporters to the tower, while 
even the four light and airy-looking pinnacles which crown the whole 
mass above, with their little gilt tops like points of fire, are in reality 
themselves as large as good-sized temples, and reach actually 90 feet 
into the air above the parapet of the tower as it now stands. 
But none can appreciate, or even realise, the lofty grandeur of the 
le, with all its rich magnificence of decoration, by merely gazing on 
t. Only when the visitor has climbed the spiral staircase, which winds 
with many a hundred weary step up to the very summit—when he has 
studied the elaborate workmanship and proportions of the exterior from 
the balconies under the great window, entered the lofty arcades over 
them, and thence mounted to the roof and pinnacles above all, can he be 
said to know this building, which has grown up almost unnoticed and 
unknown, but which is nevertheless destined to give fame and name to 
England’e architecture for centuries to come. The tower is attached to 
the Palace on the north and east sides only; the south and west fronts 
being open to the street, the latter forming that magnificent archway 
which is known as the Royal Entrance, and through which only the 
reigning Sovereign will ever be allowed to enter. The gateway under 
which Her Majesty will enter is an arch of nearly 60 feet high and 22 
wide—such an entrance as no other palace in the world equals—and this 
leads directly into the basement storey of the tower. It is one huge 
groined arch, nearly 70 feet square at the ground, and 62 feet to the top 
of the groin. On the left is a rich carved screen leading to the Royal 
Gallery ; on the right is a grand archway similar to that of the Royal 
Entrance. The latter, however, is filled in with stone tracery, and will 
thus be transformed to a noble Gothic window when enriched with 
stained glase. The visitor who wishes to ascend the tower passes at 
once to the south octagon turret, which he enters through a low iron 
door. At the first moment all seems wrapped in darkness, but after a 
while the eye, growing accustomed to the obscurity, discerns the last 
step of a well-staircase of iron, which winds up and up in apparently 
endless spirals till the circling balustrade is merged together in the long 
perspective, terminating at a dim bluish spot no bigger than your hand, 
which marks the outlet on to the tower roof, nearly 350 feet above you. 
This tremendous flight of steps, the longest unbroken spiral staircase in 
the world, is only illuminated by the distant ray we have tioned 
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in keeping off the rain so far as Tarbet upon our home- 
but at that fashionable hotel we were of course not desi- 
should be directed to it. It was old, indeed, in years 
hed es at poe —— es uses 
been pat prematurely a; was m worn, 
places even to baldness ; more than one of its ribs were broken ; 
and the action of sea-water had very much affected its original colour, 
Now that we had thrown off our long-vacation toggery, and were on our 
way to the metropolis, we would not indeed have been seen in its com- 
pany upoa any account; therefore, on the morning of our departure, 
we it carefully beneath the bedroom window-seat, asin a tomb, in- 
tending to bid it a good-bye for ever, and forget it like any other old 
friend in evil circumstances, who was become no longer necessary to us, 

But while the company were waiting upon Loch Lomond pier for the 
arrival of the steam-boat, and we ourselves in fashionable costume were 
becoming impressive to certain young ladies of rank and fortune, a cry 
arose from the direction of the inn, and down rushed one of the waiters 
towards us, waving the horrid thing in his hard, and shouting that some 
gent had left his umbrella behind him. 

We knew indeed that it was a shabby one; but never before that mo- 
ment, when it was held aloft amid the general laughter and contempt, 
had we had any conception how very disreputable and even debauched 
its a was, 

« Whose can it be?” cried one of our fair friends in convalsions of mer- 
riment. 

“We can’t imagine,” cried we: “there must be some mistake. I 
daresay it belongs to poor Boots.” 

“Surely,” cried one of our long-vacation party maliciously, being con- 
sumed with envy at our popularity with the beautiful heiress—“ surely 
that must be your favourite old umbrella.” 

“Yes, sir,” cried the waiter snappishly : “No. 15; that was the par- 
ty’s room, sir ; and the party’s name is scratched, I see, upon the stick.” 

Amidst roars of laughter, we were obliged to confess to the proprie- 
torship of the disgraceful object. 

“ Remember the waiter, please, sir,” urged the officious menial. 
ran down as quick as I could for fear of your losing it.’’ 

“ Yes,” said we, with withering sarcasm ; “in remembrance of your 
kind attention, you may keep the umbrella all to youreelf.”’ 

The mischief, however, had been done ; and for any attention, not to 
say kindness, that was henceforth paid to us, we might just as well have 
been among the steerage-passengers. A new silk umbrella, we had never 
been able to keep above two months ; but the old gingham, you see, stuck 
to us whether we would or not. Now, we put it to the reader, does not 
this pretty effectively dispose of the popular paradox: “ Take care of the 
pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves.” That is to say: 
“ Be careful in little matters, and you will surely be prudent enough in 
great matters.” As though the celebrated miser, Elwes, had not been ac- 
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light as it penetrates deeper and deeper down the well till lost in almost 
total darkness. A dozen weary turns up this stair conduct the visitor 
by a to the first and largest floor in the tower—one which occu- 
pies the whole extent of the building over the great archway we have de- 
scribed, It is an apartment 51 feet square and 17 feet 6 inches high, and 
this gives the visitor the best notion of the interior construction and of 
the use to which the tower will be put hereafter. 

The tower is constructed from top to bottom of brick, stone, and iron, 
without any admixture of combustible materials, being thus entirely fire- 
proof from base to summit. It is intended to be used as a grand repo- 
sitory for the State papers, records, and muniments of the nation, and 
for this purpose it is divided into 11 stories, each of which, with the ex- 
ception of the basement storey and the first floor immediately over it, 
contains 16 fireproof rooms. Al! these floors are communicated with by 
means of a most singularly constructed flying spiral staircase of iron,which 
passes through an octagon aperture in all the floors, with each of which 
it joins by a short landing. The well of this beautiful staircase is about 
10 feet in diam. and a similar aperture is made in the groined roof of the 
Royal archway, but which is kept closed by means ofa sliding iron door. 
When, however, this is drawn back a person standing on the ground un- 
der the centre of the tower can see up at a glance, as through a telescope, 
from the bottom to the top. At the top storey of all a powerful steam- 
engine will be placed, which will be used to haul up through the well of 
the central spiral staircase to the different floors or rooms for which they 
are destined the bundles of State papers and records. The ascent to the 
top of the tower by the central staircase seems fair enough to any one 
possessed of tolerable nerves, for the way is broad and easy, and every 
step is made in open daylight. But the stairs themselves are sufficient 
to deter a timid man, for apparently there is nothing to support them on 
either side, and it seems as if only the mere rigidity of the ironwork 
kept the towering ascent from clattering down from top to bottom. In 
reality the whole staircase is suspended by wrought-iron tie rods, which 
bang it from each floor through which it passes, but these rods are few 
and far between, and do so little to alter the fragile appearance of the 
whole, that the visitor almost gasps wien told that by such means must 
he ecale a height greater than that from the ground to the top of the 
dome of St. Paul’s. But in this, as in many other things that have to be 
done in life, the visitor will find that the more he looks at his task the 
less he will like it. So the best way is to ascend at once ‘and try and 
make believe that it is not so very high after all. At the fourth or fifth 
storey above you halt, and, turning into the rooms on the landing, look 
around the building. You are far above the region of the loftiest house- 
tops—even above ordinary churches and steeples. You are on a level 
with the arcade ever the first tier of windows, and about 200 feet from 
the ground beneath. . ° * . oy ° 

Arrived, however, at the balcony, the view almost repays the effort 
made to reach it. All London lies beneath you, looking like a dimi- 
nished and smoky model of itself, in which somehow the streets seem 
broader and more empty, and the houses lower and more regular than 
they ever appear to those on ferra firma. One can almost see the ground- 
plan of St. Paul’s, and just discern the Monument like a streak above 
the house-roofs ; the White Tower looks like a Dissenters’ meeting- 
house ; Lambeth Palace, with its large extent of gardens, seems just be- 
neath you on one side,while Buckingham Palace and grounds match it on 
the other. The green-looking roof of Henry VII.’s Chapel. and the nave 
of the old Abbey lies close beneath—too close to enter into the general 
effect—as do also the grand cluster of buildings forming the rest of the 
new palace, over which the great clock tower and cathedral-looking 
spire of the central tower rear their lofty heads like guardians of the 
place. Ona clear day not only all London can be seen from the summit 
of these pinnacles, but even all its suburbs, from Hounslow to Shooter’s 
Hill on one side, and from Harrow to the red bleak-looking downs be- 
yond Addington on the other. Seen from the outside the great general 
features look bolder and more striking still, and though the ornaments 
are so numerous, tracery so multiplied, and the height of the whole mass 
from the eye so great, there is still no confusion of parts. The mind fixes 
its massive and just proportions without distraction, and as the eye 
glances down its sculptured records of our line of Kings, with all their 
bright historical jations ted with the very Parliament to 
which it marks the entrance, the visitor feels that it is more than a mere 
tower—it is a sculptured monument of our great history as a nation—it 
is a monarchy in stone.— Times 

—_———~<—-- 


A “SHOCKING-BAD” UMBRELLA. 

What terrible mistakes in the judgment of character have arisen from 
& proverb such as this: “ A little straw shows where the wind blows ;” 
that is to say, an individual and unimportant act may be taken as an in- 
dex of a disposition ; as though, of all the thousand springs which influ- 
ence a human soul, we could lay our finger upon the particular cause 
that bas actuated it in some transitory matter, and, far less, as if from 
that action we might assume the mainspring of a nature. How often 
has a mere kindly impulse beea thus mistaken for a noble principle, ora 
thoughtless deed ascribed to the dark influence of self! 

Let us forget these sad reflections in the recital of an amusing circum- 
stance very illustrative of the fallacy of a similar proverb. We had oc- 
casion ouce in our bot youth to start from Oban on the west coast of 
Scotland to join a reading-party at Inverary, and, as is sometimes the 
case in that locality, it was raining ; the third silk umbrella which we 
had purchased within that year bad been “ mislaid” on the sea-passage, 
and we were resolved to buy no more : a very ugly cotton one, however, 
buigy as Mrs. Gamp’s and without even the decoration of a handle, 
tempted us by its very reasonable cost of one-and-ninepence, to become 
its proprietor ; and with that we started on the coach-box, where it did 
itsduty through the whole journey as bravely as though it had been valued 





ds, to meet, in polished leathers, his muddy sheep, and see that 
they were cared for on their road to Smithfield. As though there were 
not countless speculators upon Change this day, who have risked their 
all twice over, and yet would think it wild extravagance to return home 
by cab instead of omuibus. Nay, as though there were no antidote to be 
found among proverbs themselves, for such @ poisonous paradox, in the 
simple saw of “ Penny wise and pound foolish.” 


— 


BLOWN AWAY! 

* * * * T was on the parade ground long before the appointed hour to 
witness the terrible scene. 

While the troops were assembling, ample space was afforded to the 
spectators for observation and reflection ; and perhaps never did the eye 
of man rest on such a magnificent picture. The sea, far as the eye could 
reach, lay calm and still as an island sea which had never felt the ebb 
and flow of tides. The distant Ghauts and the adjacent hills were tinted 
with dyes of gold and purple. The island of Bombay itself seemed sub- 
merged in depths of yellow radiance ; it lay, in fact, like a speck of dark- 
ness, in a sea of amber, so rich and mellow was the sunset’s glory. The 
far-off hills seemed robed in purple, and on every side the landscape was 
one of repose and beauty. The gentle waves of the Arabian sea, as they 
rolled in broken murmurs on the yellow sands—the lofty palms, as they 
swayed to and fro, breathing a music all their own, and the bum of a 
city, numbering upwards of seven hundred and fifty thousand souls, 
raised thoughts in the human heart wonderfully at variance with the 
awful scene about to be enacted. 

About half-past four o’clock, the military began to arrive. Gun after 
gun made its appearance, and took up the position assigned to it. Out 
of every gateway from the fort, Europeans and natives were pouring on 
to the esplanade in hundreds, and from the native town every alley, 
street, and lane were disgorging their thousands. All seemed anxious 
to behold two traitor Sepoys blown into dark eternity. Their crime was 
known, and the stern and compressed lips of every European present 
told how well they deserved their doom. The manner in which they had 
been detected in their nefarious designs, was subtle and complete, and 
reflected much credit upoa the depaty-commissioner of police and his as- 
sistants. Three times had a merciful Providence defeated the plots of 
the mutineers by the timely arrival of European troops from remote co- 
lonies ; and while the fourth plot was being brought to maturity, the 
two criminals were seized. The times demanded that a terrible example 
should be made, and the doom of the men was speedy. 

Before five o’clock, the whole of the troops in the garrison had taken 
up their position on the esplanade. As the parade was formed, it occu- 
pied three sides of a square. In the centre of what may be called the 
base line were the Artillery, with five hundred sailors of the Honourable 
Company’s Navy on their left, and about the same number of Her Majes- 
ty’s Ninety-fifth Regiment on theirright. Theright and left of the square 
were composed of the Sepoy regiments of the garrison, against which 
were placed six guns, three on either side, loaded, levelled, and laid ; the 
artillery-men baving their matches lighted, ready to blow the three native 
regiments to pieces, had a fiuger been but raised. Between the six guns 
were placed, at right angles to the basement of the square, the two guns 
to which the prisoners were to be fastened. The gunners were all men 
of the Royal Artillery, and the position of each seemed gauged to a hair’s 
breadth. It was evident that they were new to the work ; but their quiet 
and composed manner showed that they were quite prepared. Imme- 
diately behind the two guns, the guard, with the two prisoners in the 
centre, were stationed. 

As the hour of five struck, the stillness became awful ; every feeling 
and faculty was strung to its utmost tension, and the beating of hearts be- 
came audibl pectacle was one of quiet horror ; there being none of 
that excitement which is to be met with at a public execution in any 
other part of the world. The natives of Iudia are not a demonstrative 
race, and they looked on with an appearance of stolid indifference. The 
handful of stern and determined Europeans had, moreover, over-awed 
them, and there was but one feeling predominant—fear. Amongst all 
the assembled thousands a murmur could not even be heard—a whisper 
would almost have broken the stillness. The officers rode along the lines 
resolved and silent. So noiseless was their motion, that even the champ 
of their horses’ bits and the clauk of their sabres jarred upon the ear. 
While the clock was yet striking, the Brigadier commanding the garrison 
rode in front of the two executive guns, and it seemed for a moment as if 
all sound had died away. 

The sentence of the court-martial was then read to the prisoners in the 
Hindustani language, after which they were ordered to prepare for death. 
They were stripped of their regimental jackets, and marched between 
files of their European guard to the muzzles of the two guns. The drill 
havildar, one of the two, was a noble-looking man in the noon of man- 
hood ; tall and stately. His mien was erect and dignified until the mea 
of the Royal Artillery laid hands on him. Then he seemed to feel that 
his hour had come ; a shudder shook his frame, his jaw fell, and bis ivory- 
white teeth were disclosed. While the two men were being bound not a 
syllable was uttered by the assembled crowd, but a rattling of steel along 
the line gave notice that the Enfield rifle was being prepared for action. 
At the word “ prime’’—and when the ominous click of the lock fell upon 
the ear, the Tenth Native Infantry visibly shook. It was evident that 
they did not know but that next moment the rifles might be brought to 
shoulder, and levelled against their front. 

Simultaneously with the loading of the Infantry, the guns to the right 
and left of the criminals were turned straight upon the native regiments. 
They were loaded to the muzzle with canister and grape, and the gunners 
stood by the touch-boles with their matches lighted. On the ramparts of 
the fort four sixty-eight pounders were also laid and ready. 

By this time the prisoners were secured to the two guns. There was& 








moment’s pause, which was broken by Captain Bolton, of the Royal Ar- 
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prisoners artillerymen stood out in 

ates. The awfal stillness was at 2 word 
“Fire!” rang out clear as a clarion-note from the lips of Capt. Bolton. 
Next moment, the earth shook as if a volcano had our feet. The 
guns were enveloped in thick clouds of smoke, through the white wreaths 
of which little particles of a crimson colour were g, thick as snow- 
flakes. particles were the prisoners blown into atoms. 


The 

the smoke yas @ score or two of half-naked men, each with 

and vicki Ay were ret ay ~~ the io Bf ~— 
sweepers, ig up the fragments terment, ng 

peed oek veo By shely As the sun dipped in a sea of gold the 

artillery limbered up, the military marched to their lines, and the crowd 


who witnessed the impressive scene will never forget it. The 

were scarcely one to a thousand—in fact they could hardly 

be seen amongst the myriads of Asiatics ; but all appeared as cool and 

confident as if they had been at a review in Hyde Park. And yet there 

was scarcely a man present who had not been sleeping with a loaded re- 

yolver in his bed-chamber for months, or who would have expressed the 

least surprise if bis slumber had been broken any night by the rattle of 

musketry, and the roar of artillery. So long had we all been sojourning 
in the valley of the shadow of death! 

As distance lends enchantment to the view, it is possible that the specta- 
cle I have endeavoured to describe may be denounced by a class of Eng- 
lishmen, as cruel and inhuman ; but they ought, before condemning, to 
pause and reflect on the enormity of the crime, which the men who were 
executed had projected. They had planned the destruction of every Eu- 

man, woman, and child—on the island of Bombay. 

As soon, however, as the present crisis has passed, when the mutiny 
shall be over, and order quite restored, I, for one, would recommend the 
abolition of this punishment. India has become so familiarised to the 
spectacle, that it excites little or no dread. The gallows, or Demarara 
has far ter terrors for the miscreants of Cawnopore and Delhi, than 
whole parks of artillery. They sneak like dogs to the gallows to be 
hanged ; but they march like soldiers to the cannon’s mouth to be blown 
away ! 
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LORD DERBY’S WILD ELEPHANT. 


A weak Government has, at any rate, this advantage,—that it is a 
united Government ; a common danger prevents discord, and controls 
the eccentricities of individual action and the ultra-Protestant assertion 
of the right of private judgment. People who live in perpetual expec- 
tation of being devoured by a powerful enemy are very much inclined 
to be friendly and peaceable among each other. We do Lord Derby no 
injustice in saying that his Government is weak, for it is every night 
doing and permitting things which nothing but k can palliate or 
excuse ; as, for example, its assent to a Bill for the Equalization of the 
London Poor-rates. e had, however, a right to expect that with all 
this weakness would come its corresponding advantage—unity of action 
and complete confidence between the men embarked in so perilous an 
adventure. But the organization of the Government seems to be on a 
par with its strength, and its departmental working as imperfect as its 
general structure is feeble. 

On Monday evening the rumour was widely disseminated that two offi- 
cers whose names were mentioned were to start on Tuesday for Accra, 
on the Gold Coast, in order to recruit Negroes for service in India. It 
was a startling report, and Lord Brougham, who has now for more than 
50 years been the untiring advocate of the coloured races, might well 
be excused if he, seeing how short the time was, ventured to pat a ques- 
tion to the Government on the subject. Nothing could be more conclu- 
sive than the answer he received. Lord Derby interrupted Lord Broug- 
ham to tell him there was nothing of the kind. He had never heard of 
the report till Lord Brougham mentioned it. Lord Hardinge added his 
assurance that the War Department knew nothing of the report to which 
he had referred. It had, he believed, no foundation in fact. The force 
of contradiction could no further go, Lord Brougham could only rejoice 
that he had been misinformed, and those who listcned to the conversa- 
tion must have wondered as they went home at the credulity which could 
have believed, and the roguery which could have propagated so baseless 
@ rumour. 

But the morrow saw another scene. What sweet conference took place 
between the Premier and the President we know not, but the result 
was that Lord Ellenborough opened the proceedings of the Lords on 
Tuesday by formally denying everything that his colleagues had asserted, 
stating that there was a plan for enlisting “ Kroomen” on the West 
Coast of Africa, that officers were to have started that very day te carry 
it out, and also stating, what is stranger still, that there had been no 
concealment about the matter. Till within 24 hours of the time when 
the officers were to start the Premier and the Secretary for War, as we 
see, knew nothing about it. In fact, it was quite plain that they never 
would have heard of it at all had it not been for Lord Brougham’s question 
in the House of Lords. That is the plain and obvious inference from the 
facts. Lord Ellenborough, however, gives a different version. It was 
found, he says, that the enlisting of Negroes for the Indian service made 
an alteration in the English Mutiny Act necessary ; that Act could not 
be altered on the third reading, and so the plan was given up. Now, we 
hope some one will obtain from Lord Ellenborough a solution of the fol- 
lowing questions :—Seeing that there is a separate Mutiny Act for India, 
which is not passed every year, like out own, but once for all, how was 
it that an increase in the Indian force required an alteration in the 
English Mutiny Act? What was the exact nature of that alteration ? 
From what quarter and at what time was it suggested ? When was the 
departure of the officers countermanded ? What is there in the Stand- 
ing Orders of the House of Commons prohibiting a substantial amend- 
ment of a Bill on the third reading, or to prevent the Bill from being re- 
committed and read a third time the next day? And why could not the 

posed amendment have been inserted in the House of Lords? We 
ope, also, some member of Parliament will move for a copy of the in- 
stractions which were prepared for the officers whose departure was so 
suddenly arrested, that we may see in what terms the enlistment is 
limited to “ Kroomen,”’ and we should like also to be told why, if 
“Kroomen,” who serve only at sea, were wanted, naval instead of mili- 
tary officers were not sent to procure them, and what instance there is of 
. men” taking service anywhere but on their own coasts? 

In the meanwhile, we apprehend that Lord Derby must feel very much 
like those ancient warriors who were accustomed to rely on elephants as 
their surest auxiliary in battle. The aspect of the animal was terrible, 
his advance overwhelming, and his skin almost impenetrable ; but he 
was wild, capricious, and uncertain, more formidable to friends than 
foes, more likely to tara aud trample under foot those who drove than 
those who steadily confronted him. The result was, that with all their 
pe merits great warriors came to the conclusion that it was better to 

io without elephants altogether. 

Bat to return trom the elephant to the Earl. Will Lord Derby and 
Lord Hardinge deny with equal confidence that it has ever been in con- 
templation to seek for recruits in Canada among the fugitive slaves from 
the United States? Or will they assert that there also * Kroomen” only 
Were sought for? Or will they condescend yet further, and inform us 
how many letters or despatches Lord Ellenborough has already been 
obli to withdraw, and whether it be true that oue of these cousisted 
of a letter in the Queen’s name, ignoring the very existence of the East 

ia Company, addressed to the Maharajah of Gwalior, announcing Lord 
Ellenborough’s accessica to the sovereignty of India in terms of Oriental 
magnificence, before which even the glowing dithyrambics of the Som- 
nauth proclamation are pale and ineffectual? Did these things also re- 
quire an alteration in the Mutiny Bill, or will it be said of them also that 
there is nothing of the kind? Certainly, ualess these matters can be 
made to bear a very different complexion from that which they assume 
at present, no time should be lost in passing an India Bill, to provide 
the present wild tenant of Cannon-row with as large a number of tame 
companions as possible. There may not be wisdom in a multitude of 
counsellors, but there may, perhaps, be an absence of frantic precipita- 
tion and bombastic folly.—Times, March 25. 


SaaS Coenen 
INHUMANITY TO MISCREANTS. 

The opinion invoked from the Government and the Houce of Com- 
mons by Mr. Rich against the “ indiscriminate slaughter” of the insur- 
gents in India is one to which, in the abstract, no British assembly would 
ever refuse its assent. There is not a single class in this country to the 
minds of which such a sanguinary policy as that depicted by Mr. Rich 
and coloured up by Mr. Buxtoa could be thought to approve itself. The 
points on which the debate really turned concerned net so much the in- 

propriety of the principle as the necessity of expressing it. Have 











the measures actually =o our authorities in India exceeded in 
magnitude the offences w they are directed? Has anything 
like indiscriminate slaughter been really practised, or is such a course in 
contemplation? Considering the crimes which the mutineers have com- 
mitted, and the attitude which they still maintain, have the proceed 

of our commanders or magistrates been of too ruthless, bloody, or u 
criminating a character? We do not see that this necessary assumption 
has been established either by the intelligence arriving from India or by 
the direct discussion of the t before last. 

What have the Sepoys done? It is perfectly certain, at any rate, that 
whereas they were treated with consideration amounting even to unwise 
indulgence, and notoriously represented one of the most fortunate classes 
in India, they committed the most heinous crime known to military law, 
and mutii We will not be at the pains of adding that they mutinied 
absolutely without ay motives beyond that of a groundless panic. It is 
sufficient that they did mutiny, and, as Mr. W. Vansittart remarked, the 
punishment of mutiny has always been held to be death. But the Sepoys 


went far beyond this. Whether they enacted all those dreadful scenes of | th 


mutilation and outrage which so horrified the public mind six months 
ago we need not here inquire. The very Committee which char; 
itself with the investigation of these reports did not, according to Mr. 
Rich’s own statement, “ deny that such cases might have occurred,” and 
it must be obvious to everybody that the few who could have survived 
such treatment, if it were really inflicted, would not be very likely to 
make a parade of their calamities. We say no more, however, on this 
point, but simply ask our readers to observe what the deprecation 
amounts to. It amounts to this, and no more,—that our unsuspecting, 
unoffending, and helpless countrymen, with their wives and children too, 
were only massacred in cold blood, and not, in a general way, or as far 
as can be ascertained, subjected beforehand to protracted torture or in- 
dignity. This, as Mr. Mangles said, may be “something to know,” but 
it is proof enough of the substance of the atrocity when the absence of 
this only possible aggravation is actually felt as a relief. 

Such being the crime, what has been, or ought to be, the penalty? 
What was a fitting recompense for universal mutiny, cowardly assassi- 
nation, “* cantonments burnt, and women outraged?’ Mr. Buxton, a 
natural advocate of mercy, is so carried away by the spectacle before 
his mind, that even he, in his own plea against severity, exclaims, 
“ Death would be the righteous expiation of every Sepoy who was pre- 
sent at the murder of his officers, either doing it or allowing it to be done. 
* * * * For all who had part, actively or passively, in those massa- 
cres, the bayonet-tbrust and the gallows would be the fit reward.” We 
suspect this would prove a very comprehensive judgment, but has it been 
exceeded, or has it yet been even carried out? There appears to have 
been strange misconception in some quarters as to our actual position in 
Hindostan. We have recovered Delhi, we have relieved Lucknow, we 
have reoccupied much of our lost territory, and we are re-establishing 
slowly, though we trust solidly, our authority in Rajpootana and Bun- 
delcund. As to visiting, however, the great mass of mutineers either 
with indiscrimate vengeance or even simple justice, we have never yet 
had such opportunities in our power. These rebels congregated first in 
Delhi; but, though Delbi was stormed, they marched clear away with 
guns and baggage, and from that hour to this we have never had an es- 
timate of the dead they left behind them. From Delhi a considerable 
division of them repaired to Calpee and joined the Gwalior army, which 
army it will be remembered bas been actually in possession of all Cawn- 
pore, except the fort, even since Sir Colin Campbell’s arrival in India. 
A larger portion marched off to Lucknow ; in fuct, there the bulk of the 
old Bengal army is now concentrated. 

We may believe. with Lord Ellenborough, that retribution is closing 
in upon them at last ; but it has certainly never arrived yet. Once only, 
on Sir Colin’s advance to the relief of General Havelock, was any consi- 
derable body of Sepoys actually overtaken by our soldiers, and the very 
remark made on that occasion “ Here, at last, is retribution for Cawn- 
pore!” showed the novelty of the occurrence. Sir H. Rawlinson ob- 
served, as a “ most significant negative fact,” that we appeared to have 
never taken any prisoners of war—implying, we presume, that the cap- 
tives must have been all put to the sword. The simple truth is that we 
hardly ever took any prisoners at all, or had a chance of doing so. The 
Sepoys, excepting at Cuwnpore, only stood against us for a few minutes, 
or not at all, and, as they could outmarch us with the utmost facility, 
and the army, to Sir Colin’s bitter regret, was utterly destitute of light 
cavalry, nothing in the way either of pursuit or capture could possibly be 
effected. ‘To this minute we have not so much as caught even Nana Sa- 
hib—the man of all others on whose appreliension every heart would be 
set. It is strange enough to talk about“ indiscriminate slaughter” while 
the arch offender of all is still at large with most of his retainers, and 
four-fifths of the mutineers are still defying us, red-handed and resolute, 
behind the bastions and barricades of Lucknow. 

The case of Oude led both Mr. Rich and Mr. Buxton into an oversight. 
In regarding this province, justly enough, as the country ofa population 
which could barely be yet held to owe us allegiance, they forgot that 
for the present it represents not merely a recently independent kingdom, 
but the last and chosen resort of those savage desperadoes who by com- 
mon consent have deserved the gibbet or the sword. It is at Luck 








labours by rejecting the bill by a ty of five votes to two. The de- 
ern who voted tor rejection were MM. ‘brofferio, Gastaldetti, Valerio, 

Ramusino, and Farina. On the attitude so honourably taken by 
Piedmont in these transactions, the Daily News pronounces the following 


just ——- : 

“ It is impossible not to epeak with high admiration of the conduct of 
Count Cavour, supported as he is well understood to have been, by the 
high-spirited and constitutional Sovereign who now occupies the Sardi- 
nian If any doubt could remain, after the French demands on 
Switzerland, as to the real object aimed at by the present advisers of 
Louis Napoleon, it must at once be dissipated by what has transpired in 
Sardinia. That object is neither more nor less than to procure a subver- 
sion in all free countries of every safeguard by which personal rights 
have hitherto been protected and maintained, in order to make Euro 
& broad hunting field for French spies and French police agents. The 
policy of repression that now reigns in the Tuileries will never be satis- 
fied, till domiciliary visits and arrests on suspicion have inaugurated 
roughout Europe the Empire of Espionage, Our thoroughly well-in- 
formed corres lent at Turin has disclosed to us the real nature of the 
ressure to which Count Cavour and his Sovereign have been subjected. 

rince Latour d’Auvergne, as the representative of France, has daily 
insisted on the adoption of the most stringent measures of repression. 
He has demanded the arbitrary aud instant suppression of one democra- 
tic journal, the immediate expulsion of the editor of another. He has 
demanded that all refugees who bave ever written in any political jour- 
nal should be expelled without form of law, and that juries should not 
be permitted to intervene in press prosecutions when they relate to of- 
fences against the persons of foreign sovereigns. ; 

“ This is what has actually been asked of Sardinia ; this, if the Pal- 
merston-Clarendon Bill had once become “law, is what would speedil 
have been asked of ourselves. Count Cavour, supported by the high 
spirit of the Sardinian nation and the Sardinian Sovereign, peremptorily 
refused these unworthy demands. The screw was then put on; anger 
was excited at the Tuileries ; an exalted personage, in conversation with 
General Della Rocca, the Sardinian Envoy at Paris, took care to em loy 
the following language :—* Monsi le General, please to let these 
[aero = know that Belgium and Switzerland have submitted, and that 

gland herself is preparing to satisfy France ; will Piedmont alone 
pretend to resist?’ And this is the man that the ‘Clarendon press,’ in 
the interests of the late Ministry, urged us to propitiate by a sudden sur- 
render of our ancient liberties. When Victor Somesent was informed of 
the language held at the Tuileries he wrote with hisown hand to General 
Della Rocea, that ‘ for eight centuries paet the princes of the House of 
Savoy had always held their brows erect, and that he would not begin to 
abase his own—that his people had entrusted to him the custody of their 
liberties, and that he would never betray them.’ Noble iemange, 
worthy of the constitutional Sovereign of a people who have shown 
themselves fit for freedom. It is a miserable reflection that an English 
Ministry should have been ready to yield what the Sardinian Monarch 
was prompt to resist. Happily the Engligh people and the English Par- 
liament were true to themselves, and havé shown that they know how to 
punish and redress the scandalous compliance which humiliated the spi- 
rit of England and endangered the liberties of Europe. If any proof 
were wanting that Sardinia is thoroughly penetrated with the vital 
spirit of sober and rational freedom, it is to be found in her resistance to 
these overweening demands. If any additional pledge could be required 
to. bind Eagland more —_— to Sardinia, we have it here. Let this 
proof be well pondered, and this pledge faithfully redeemed.” 


—> 


Entpervial Parliament. 


MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS. 
House of Commons, Tuesday, March 23. 

Mr. Cowper moved for leave to bring in a bill to regulate the qualifi- 
cations of practitioners in medicine and surgery. He said there were 
many jealousies and differences amongst members of the medical profes- 
sion on the subject of reform, and when he was President of the Board 
of Health he was solicited to devise a plan which would meet the views 
of reformers and not trench upon the privileges of the old corporations. 
He was very strongly of opinion that persons who practised medicine 
should be duly qualified by education and training, and that those upon 
whom they practised should be able to have acezss to a register, in order 
to ascertain whether the persons he proposed to employ were properly 
qualified. While he thought that every person should have full liberty 
to choose any one he pleased to operate upon or to drug him, yet that no 
person should be able to enjoy any Figo apfointment who did not pos- 
sess a proper legal qualification. He had reason to believe that, not- 
withstanding the fact that no practical result had yet been attained, the 
various discussions on the subject had not been fruitless. The present 
legal qualifi¢ation was partial in its application and in its jurisdiction, 
and anonrilies existed with regard to the practice of the art which it was 
most desirable to remove. 

The first step, he thought, would be to establish a better minimum of 








if anywhere, that justice will be dealt out for the crimes of Cawnpore and 
Delhi, of Meerut and Bareilly, of Neemuch and Nusseerabad. The 
swarming garrison of that city is constituted not of the patriotic soldiers 
of Oude, but, as Mr. Adams showed in a most effective speech, “ of men 
who had eaten our salt, had received our pay, and fought us with the 
arms we had supplied to them.” Here is the last nucleus of mutiny— 
the last stronghold of gratuitous rebellion. Maun Singh and his com- 
rades may not have incurred the penalties attaching to traitors or assas- 
sins, but, as far as we cap learn, the mass against which Sir Colin Camp- 
bell is now advancing consiats, for the most part, not of the provincial 
landholders, but of those Sepoy brigades whose murders and whose 
marches we have followed for so many months. The men caught in the 
Alumbagh by the 93d were Sepoys in uniform, and it may, perhaps, 
have occurred to the reader to notice that in the remarkable narrative 
of Mr. Cavanagh, who, for the chance of the Victoria Cross, traversed 
Oude in disguise with a message from Havelock and Outram to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, every person in arms whom he met was described not 
simply as a combatant or a native, but asa “Sepoy.” Unless, indeed, 
Oude is now full of Sepoys it will be bard to say what has become of 
the 100,000 men of the Bengal army. They have certainly not been 
slain in battle, nor hanged afterwards. 

It is undoubtedly true that as our columns have advanced, and reco- 
vered districts which bad been for months in the hands of the rebels, 
examples have been made of mutineers and traitors. It would be 
strange if it were not so; but no proceedings approaching in the remo- 
test degree to “ indiscriminate slaughter” have ever reached our ears. 
Mr. Buxton quoted several extracts from Indian journals in defence of 
his case, but Mr. Rich had before very candidly admitted his belief that 
these “ retaliatory exploits” had been “ grossly exaggerated,” and Mr. 
Mangles pointed out that certain measures attributed to Sir Colin Camp- 
bell bad occurred, not in Oude, where they might have been open to re- 
probation, but'in one of our old provinces, where they were certainly 
called for. In point of fact, they were in exact accordance with the 
ninth resolation of Lord Canning’s own regulations—with that policy 
which Mr, Buxton himself described as “ humane and manly,” and which 
is proved by this very debate to have been at least as energetic as pru- 
dence allowed. We do not deny that excesses of severity may have 
been here and there commitied; it was hardly in human nature that 
they should be avoided, but of anything like indiscriminate slaughter we 
have never heard. 

Even in the instances where the penalties of treason might have ap- 
peared to be most unsparingly exacted there was clearly discrimination, 
for the condemnation was not universal, and it was preceded by trial. 
We know, too, that the Government, far from contemplating the sum- 
mary execution even of every convicted mutineer, has surveyed the An- 
daman Islands for purposes of transportation, and that the ex-King of 
Delhi is to lead the way to the new penal settlement. It is in 


q , but he considered it would be best not to change the con- 
stitution of the examining body, but to leave it to the council to deter- 
mine what the particular examination should be. The present licensing 
bodies he would leave untouched, but he proposed to leave the mode of 
registering the various branches of the profession to the council. The 
council he proposed should consist of persons nominated by the licensing 
bodies, six being nominated by the Crown. This arrangement would, 
he thought, relieve the council from the imputation of being a mere dele- 
gation. The rules of the council would be confirmed by order in coun- 
cil. One result of this particular form of government would be that the 
profession would have the benefit of organisation. He hoped the bill 
would be received as a contribution in the interest both of the public 
and of the profession—Lord Patmexston seconded the motiou.—Mr. 
WaLPoLe said it appeared to him that this was the best proposition 
which had yet been made. (Hear, hear.] He should reserve his opi- 
nion, however, with regard to the details of the measure.—Lord Excuo 
contended that the present proposal contained the principle of the bill 
which he (Lord Elcho) had submitted in 1856, and that the merit of no- 
velty could not be claimed for it.—After a few words from Mr. Hartcu- 
ELL, leave was given to bring in the bill. 
THE NEW INDIA BILL. 
House of Commons, Friday, March 26. 

The Cuance._or of the Excuequer (Mr. Disrae.i) moved for leave to 
introduce a bill to transfer the government of India to her Majesty. The 
late vote of the House had decided the principle that the power of the 
East India Company should cease, and it was in consequence of that vote 
that he and his colleagues introduced the present measure. Had it even 
been otherwise, it was not without precedent to find a Government oa 
entering office taking up a great question as it had been left by its pre- 
decestors. Such had been the course when the Sebastopol Committee 
was adopted by the government of the noble lord, which had previously 
opposed that committee. The great corporation of the East India Com- 
pany had fallen through no fault of its own. The fall was due to the in- 
evitable circumstances of time, change, aud progress. It fell, in posses- 
sion of a gallant army and in the august fulfilment of its mission. To 
combine the energy and decision of an Imperial Government with the 
experience and local knowledge of the Company was the task which he 
had thus undertaken. 

He proposed, in the first instance, to appoint a Minister of the Crown 
fulfilling the duties of Secretary of State, and who would be the Presi- 
dent of Council of India, and have the power of appointing a Vice-Presi- 
dent. The Council would consist of 18 persons—half of them to be no- 
minated by the Crown and halt to be elective. He thought that each of 
the members nominated by the Crown should have specified qualifica- 
tions. Each of the Civil Services of the four Presidencies would be re- 





this country, and perhaps not discreditable to our national disposition, 
that there should be a reaction in favour even of the most grievous of- 
fenders ; but the public may rest assured that no authorities in India 
will ever ordain indiscriminate slaughter, nor any troops be able to 
carry out such a decree. We trust that Sir Colin may terminate the war 
by overtaking, chastising; and dispersing the great body of the Bengal 
mutineers ; but there is far greater likelihood, under the circumstances 
of the case, that murderers and traitors should escape us still than that 
the guilty and the misguided together should perish under the exercise 
of indiscrimitate vengeance.—Zimes, March 20. 


—»_——— 


SPIRITED CONDUCT OF SARDINIA. 

The Committee of the Chamber of Deputies appointed to examine the 
Measure respecting the crime of conspiracy, and the composition of ju- 
ries impanelied for the trial of the class of offences about which the 
French Government is so anxious and importunate, has terminated its 





pr ted, and each person so chosen must have served 10 years in India. 
A fifth nominated member should be acquainted with the interest of the 
native princes, and whose qualification would be 10 years’ service, five 
of which would have been passed as resideat or politieal agent at the 
court of a native prince. The four other nominated members would re- 
present the military services of the Queen—of Bengal, Bombay, and Ma- 
dras, the first to have served five years, the three last to have served at 
least 10 years. It was intended to introduce the names of the first men- 
tioned members into the Bill itself. As for the elective portion there 
would be a qualification for four members, who must have served the 
Queen, no matter in what capacity, in India for 10 years, or must have 
resided in India for 15 years. The constituency would consist of all who 
have held a commission in India, or who have been in the civil service 
for 10 years ; in @ registered proprietor of £3000 in India stock railroads 
or other Indian property, or proprietor of Company’s stock for £1000,— 
the last to have only one vote. 

The constituency would be calculated to. amount to about five thou- 
sand persons. The remaining five elective members would be elected 
from persons engaged in trade or commerce with India for five years, or 
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Guards. He would propose to vote by ballot when the country was un- 
animous on the subject ; and, in reply to Mr. V. Smith, he further stated 
that it was not compuisory on the part of the Secretary of State to call 
the council, but six members could do so, if six were to be the quorum. 
The vice-president would not be a political officer, or sit in Parliament, 
and there would be a secret committee as at present. 

After some further discussion respecting details, Lord J. Russet hoped 
that when they came to discuss the bill they would do so without parti- 
ality, with the sole view of obtaining a good government for India. 

Some further questions were put, which the Cuance.or of the Ex- 
cHeQquer said he could not at present answer.—It was ultimately agreed 
that on Monday, the 19th of April, the second reading should be taken. 
The bill was then introduced, and read a first time. 

——————___ 
INDIA. 
The Bombay mails of March 9 bring the following intelligence. 


On the Ist of March Sir Colin Campbell reached Alumbagh, and 
pushed on a heavy force to the Dilkoosha Gardens, within a mile of Luck- 
now. 

Sir James Outram was attacked at the Alumbagh by a large force of 
the enemy on the 21st of February, and again on the 25th. On both oc- 
casions the rebels were defeated with heavy slaughter, and without loss 
to the British_—On the 6th March, Outram, with 6,000 men and 30 guns, 
crossed the Goomtee, and took up a positioa within range on the eas- 
tern side of Lucknow. He was immediately attacked, but repulsed the 


enemy. 

The rebels had erected a strong line of defence along the canal, which 
would require siege artillery. They were alarmed but likely to fight, 
a one party was anxious to treat. 

The intelligence from Lucknow by telegraph comes down to the 8th of 


Gen. Franks had joined the commander-in-chief with a column from 


Easter holidays. The confirmation of the Prince of Wales by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury will take place in the private chapel of the Castle 
during the Easter week. 

The Countess of Caledon has succeeded Lady Churchill as the Lady 


uication, which is taken in good part.—Adelaide. Your thoughtful 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—A Merchant, Quebec. Many thanks for ~~ commu- 
joyalty is com- 
mendable ; but it is too late to act upon it. 





in Waiting to the Queen. Lord Raglan and Major-Gen. Berkeley Drum- 





mond have succeeded the Earl of Verulam and Mr. R. Ormsby Gore as 
the Lord and Groom in Waiting to Her Majesty. 


—_— 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Mr. Jobn Mitchel is almost forgotten here ; but he talks loudly in his 
new home. He says in priat: “I am a moderate man, and confine my 
views for the present to a Dissolution of the Union; Revival of the 
African Trade ; Americanization of Cuba, Central America, Mexico, and 
the West India Islands ; and establishment of a potent Southern Confe- 
deration, based on Slavery. ‘That’s all. As for the conquest of the 
Northern States, I would defer that.”—-—The annual University eight-oar 
boat-race, between Oxford and Cambridge, was rowed on the Thames on 
the 27th ult. Cambridge won by a lengtb.——The Bank of England has 
adopted measures which will tend materially, if not completely, to put 
an end to the system of “ accommodation bills.” The Directors refuse to 
re-discount for the great Discount Houses.——A very fine screw steamer, 
named the Nova Scotian, of 2,200 tons register, has been launched at Dum- 
barton, for the Montreal Ocean Steam-ship Co. aA Detroit paper men- 
tions the arrest of a woman in that city “ with nothing on her person but 
a love-letter and a daguerreotype.”’ Rather a poetical and picturesque 
costume ; but too airy for the season !——Sir Watkin Wynn’s loan of fine 
pictures to the Manchester Exhibition has resulted in their salvation. 
After the exhibition they were detained in London, and were to return 
to their usual home in a few weeks.——Sivori has lately returned to 
Paris from an extensive and profitable professional tour in Holland, 
Germany, and various cities in the south of France——An act to legalize 
the sale of stocks on time has just been passed by the N. Y. State Legis- 





Goruckpore 4,000 strong.—The army before ‘Lucknow is stated to amount 
to 50,000 men, with 10,000 cavalry and 120 guns —The general attack 
was expected to be commenced about the 10th of March. 
The English ladies, prisoners with the Queen, are reported to be alive 
and well treated. 
The columns of Gens. Rose and Whitelock were advancing on the 
Jbansi and Allahabad, so ag to be in a position to intercept the insur- 
gents in those directions. 
Gen. Franks’ column had a brilliant engagement with large masses of 
rebels near Shandina, in which 2,800 of the latter were killed or wounded, 
and all their guns were taken. 
Some disturbances are reported in the Southern Mahratta country, in 
Sawunt Waree, and Malabar.—The Punjaub was perfectly quiet. 
The defeat of the rebels, with heavy losses on their side, is reported at 
various points. 
The report that the ex-King of Delhi had been convicted and sen- 
tenced to transportation for life was erroneous. His trial had not been 
completed.—The Calcutta correspondent of the Times says that this trial 
certainly proves three things : 
First. The revolt was instigated by the Shah of Persia, who promised 
money and troops. His proclamation to that effect was posted over the 
Moeque gate, and was taken down by order of Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, 
who, moreover, was warned by John Everett, a Christian Rissildar, very 
popular with the natives, that he had been warned to fly, as the Persians 
were coming, and that the Mussulmans were exceedingly excited. Sir 
Theophilus thought the matter one of no importance. 
Second. A paper was produced addressed to Mr. Colvin by Mahomed 
Dervish, revealing the whole plot six weeks before it broke out. Mr. 
Colvin treated the warning as unimportant, and never even reported 
it to Government. 
Third. The murders of the Europeans in Delhi were committed by order 

of the King, in the presence of the Royal Family and by means of the 
Khassburdars, his special personal guard. 


Se eed 
Tue Last Days or Havetocx.—The Rev. W. Brock, minister of the 


Baptist Chapel, Bloomsbury, London, bas, with the aid of the family 
and friends of Sir Henry 


the Christian hero, from a notice of which in the Daily News we take the 
following :—‘ The reputation of Havelock is not the handiwork of a 







‘ powerful’ special correspondent, embellishing and m fying all. It 
grew on us fortnight by fortnight, in the sicponsycateet to be forgot- 
ten, of last August and September, by the eloque’ . The mili- 
tary historian wi)l bereafter compute the pr techn value of his 
exploits, will number the miles marched, the guns takeng&nd the dispro- 
portion of the combatant forces ; but the Englishmen Englishwomen 


of this generation will remember him with love and honour as the great- 
hearted single-minded man whose high heroic acts and manly trust in 
God in a long interval of gloom stood between them and despair. 
“ Why recall 
What lives and burns within the hearts of all? 
We all remember how he rose—a star ~ 
On the thick midnight of that dreadful war, 
Rolled back the tide of ruin, and restored. 
The poise of empire by his single swo 
“* Thanks to Almighty God’ is the first excl 


prayers oft re’ 
answered, and 
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have lived to command in a successful action.’ 


have rejoiced if he had lived to see the day.’ 


doctor saw what was taking place, but there was no remedy. 


When the mighty task was 
repose of Alumbagh reveal 
constitution. His own satisfaction was intense 
ceived the most pleasing marks of attention. 


ii 


Colin addresses me as Sir Henry Havelock.’ 


avelock, published a biographical sketch of 


ter every vic- 
tory. After the battle of Futtehpore he writes to#is wife—‘ One of the 
eated throughout my life since my schooldays has been 
And 
then he remembers departed friends—' How dear old Julius Hare would 
In the interval between 
the junction with Inglis at Lucknow and the effectual relief of that place 
by Sir Colin Campbell, Havelock’s health had visibly given away. The 
is vigi- 
lance and energy were wanted day and night for women and children. 
rformed the strong man gave way. The 
the ravages which had been made in his 
and on all sides he re- 
ow he valued the ho- 
nours conferred on him in England, with the first only of which he lived 
to become acquainted, appears from the last letter he wrote to his wife : 
‘The papers announce my elevation to the Commandership of the Bath 
for my first three battles. I have fought nine more since then. Love to 
the children. Ido not after all see my elevation in the Gazelle ; but Sir 
This was written on the 
19th of November, On the 22d bis disease (dysentry) assumed a malig- 


lature——Some agitation prevails in Russia, in consequence of the op- 
position of the nobility to the emancipation of the serfs ——It is said 
that Madeira can supply no more juice of the grape. Dr. 
Bruce of Edinburgh, having declined the Moderatership of the next 
Free Assembly, Dr. Forbes, St. Paul’s, Glasgow, has been nominated. 
Lord Cavendish, eldest son of the Duke of Devonshire, has assumed his 
father’s second title, that of Marquis of Hartiagton——A Turin letter 
says that Count Cavour has sent another note, written in very energetic 
terms, to the Government of Naples, on the refusal of the latter to give 
up the Cagliari——The Calcutta native address to the Queen, expressive 
of loyalty and ir say 2 was signed by 3,000 of the richest and most influ- 
ential of the native inhabitants, headed by Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy. 
ae gton is rep ted as being more rowdyish and unsafe than 
even New York itself——Mr. J. Smith Homans has been elected Secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce for one year.——Pulverized alum and 
salt are recommended as a cure for the tooth-ache-——The remarkable 
Townsend case is be tried again in Canada. Scores of witnesses on 
either side swear to, and against, the man’s identity Louis Napo- 
leon’s Cent Gardes, as at present constituted, are to be disbanded and 
reorganised. The corps is to be raised from 100 to 400, and the mem- 
bers will still be non-commissioned officers in the army ; but they will be 
deprived of all the exclusive privileges which have excited so much jea- 
lousy in the army.——Lord Palmerston has latterly found leisure to at- 
tend Mr. Rarey’s horse-taming exhibitions, and to give him a written 
commendation.——The Mount Vernon Association is said to have com- 
= its purchase of the Home and Grave of George Washington.—— 

hat reprobate nobleman, Lord Cardigan, who is married but separated 
from his wife, has eloped with a young lady well-known in fashionable 
life——Mazzini continues to bore the London papers with manifestoes. 
——The actual mitre of St. Thomas of Canterbury, in perfect preserva- 
tion, is said to be in the possession of His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 
—tThe municipality of Zante have refused to grant to England some 
ground required for fortifications. The Ionian Islanders are. in fact, 
disaffected. Too many Russian emissaries have been among them.— 
Rome and Naples are said to have been pene omy erm the winter. 
which has been one of unusual severity——The Woodis Charity Ball 
at the Crystal Palace was numerously attended, but was dull beyond be- 
lief. At the close, there was a frightful scramble for the ladies’ cloaks 
and shawls. Many were compelled to gohome without them. The sub- 
ject is canvassed in print. All was orderly until a late hour—Vacci- 
nation with a Magnetised Needle is strongly recommended in these days. 
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British Affairs at Home and Abroad. 

The European steamers tantalize an editor, whose summary of the 
week’s budget is made up on Friday morning, for every moment we expect 
to hear the gun of the Cunarder of the 3rd inst., though at present 
our intelligence from Liverpool dates only to the 3lst ult. At that pe- 
riod the news from India was in all respects satisfactory. The avenging 
army, numbering 50,000 men, with an imposing force of cavalry, and a 
train of guns absolutely irresistible, had invested Lucknow. Sir Colin 
Campbell had taken Sir James Outram’s place in the Alumbagh, the 
latter—who seems to have seconded the designs of the Chief with con- 
summate ability and constant success—having moved out, in order 
to take part in the offensive operations. But we need not reca- 
pitulate the items that are set forth elsewhere. It may fairly be 
presumed that ere long we shall hear of the annibilation or dis- 
persion of the hordes of mutineers, who have congregated and 
strengthened themselves within the walls of the capital of Oude. As to 
the fate of the city, it would be hazardous to venture a prediction, see- 
ing that Lord Ellenborough himself, in the very same speech, recently 
made in the House of Lords, on the India Loan Bill, gave utterance to 
two prophecies diametrically at variance. “I expect,” said his Lord- 
ship, “ that by the end of this month (March) the Commander-in-chief 
will have destroyed Lucknow.” That’s plain language. But presently his 
Lordship trusted,“ that by the beginning of April our troops will be housed 
for the hot weather in the palaces of Lucknow.” Unable to reconcile the 
discrepancy, we refrain from bazarding an opinion ; although we cannot 
leave the subject, without joining in the universal tribute of admiration paid 
to Sir Colin Campbell for the strategic skill he has exhibited, and without 
marking how under his inspiration the most signal successes have been 
obtained over the enemy, with the most trivial losses on our side. It 
should however be added that the Sepoy’s aversion to coming to close 
quarters with the British bayonet has without doubt (and with good 
cause) goue on increasing since the insurrection commenced ; and that 
to this it may partly be owing that victory has of late been so cheaply 
bought. Neither should we pass on, without inviting attention to the 
efficiency of all the departments of the East India Company’s military 
service, as evinced in the many movements recorded. There have been no 
circumlocution offices in Hindostan ; the very fault-finders have been at 
fault.—The revelations made at the King of Delhi’s trial will not escape 
the reader’s notice. They are fall of matter for reflection. 

The late tidings from China do not vary the posture of affairs. It 
seems certain that a quadruple alliance, between Russia, France, the 
United States, and Great Britain, has been extemporised on the spot ; 
and that a foray on Pekin, half diplomatic and half military, is in con- 
templation. Meantime the secrets of Canton prisons, comprising the 
fate of certain of our poor countrymen who have been missing from time 
to time, have been brought to light by persevering newspaper corre- 
spondents—and humanity stands aghast at the picture. The atrocities, 
perpetrated in cold blood by the official subordinates of Commissioner 
Yeh, have been rarely surpassed in any chapter of horrors. Europe, it 








——“ Morning in the Highlands,” a new picture by Rosa Bonheur on ex- 
hibition in London, is extravagantly lauded by the Morning Post. It be- 
longs to Mr. Wilson, of Banknock, near Edinburgh.—We regret to no- 
tice that in two opposite directions there has been a daffgerous or de- 
structive rise of water. The Mississippi and St. Lawrence have been 
greatly swollen of late-———The overhand bowling has reached such a 
pitch, that cricketers in Eogland are beginning to enter serious protests 
against it——A claimant for the Dukedom of Devonshire is said to 
have sprung up, in the person of a son of the late Duke. If the well- 
known story be true that the Duke was under pledge never to marry, it 
may be certain that he never did marry.——We have already mentioned 
that a Company is about to build an immense hotel in the Strand, Lon- 
don. Another Company is formed, to erect one in the neighbourhood of 
the new Houses of Parliament.——Late accounts state that 1750 mecha- 
nics were working on the Leviathan /——Sir Edwin Landseer is entirely out 
of health.—The Queen, as might have been expected, takes great personal 
interest in the wounded officers arriving from the army in India.—— 
Mr. Thornbury, author of “ Art and Nature,” has in progress a life 
of Turner, Mr. Ruskin having assisted him with the MSS. and note-books 
of that great and eccentric painter.——An association has been formed 
at Quebec, whose name imports its praiseworthy object. It is called 
“ The Fish and Game Protection Club of Lower Uanada.” We heartily 
wish it success.——It is good news for emigrants that the Grand Trunk 
Railway Company have established a system of money orders on any of 
the Company’s stations in Canada.——At Hamburg, during the past 
winter, there has been a great social schism, on the propriety of ladies 
skating. We should certainly have voted with the ayes.—At a recent 
examination of Marlboro’ House Grammar School, a piece for the occa- 
sion, entitled “ Satan’s Address to Nana Sahib,” was to have been re- 
cited by two pupils. Only one of the pupils came forward, Mr. Barrett 
stating that he could not prevail upon any pupil to take the part of 
Nana Sahib, they having such au abhorreuce of the character; but se- 
veral offered to take the part of Satan.——Sir George Gore has been 
lately settled in the neighbourhood of New Madrid, Missouri. But we 
learn that he bas determined to leave his present huating-ground during 





nant form, His bodily sufferings were not severe, but strength was fast 


the approaching summer, and will penetrate the Northwest far above 





is true, even in these days furnishes an occasional pendant to so fearful 
|atale. But the difference lies in this—the European torturer, of high and 
| low degree, denies his cruelty ; the Cantonese effects or feels surprise 
| that any indignation should be expressed, Let us hope that Christianity 
| or civilization, or trade, or cannon-balls if need be, may rebuke all this 
| brutal stolidity, and pave the way to come recognition of human right 
| to decent treatment. 


The introduction of the new Ministerial India Bill is the leading fact 
in our bone budget. Mr. Disraeli performed the fatherly office in the 
House of Commons on the 26th ult., although common report designates 
Lord Ellenborough as the parent. The outline is given elsewhere, and 
we shall have frequent occasion to allude to it ; but we cannot refrain 
from at once reiterating our desire that the measure may be effectually 
strangled in the course of its progress through Parliament. Better it 
undoubtedly is than Lord Palmerston’s crude and intolerable proposi- 
tion ; but we still hold that the time is unpropitious for any serious 
change. A Commission of the most intelligent and independent men in the 
Kingdom should in the first place gather together in India all the infor- 
mation now wanting, to enable a Parliamentary Committee to do justice 
to so vast a subject. Such a Committee then, thus fortified, and made up 
of members unconnected with party, and embodying the matured wisdom 
of the House of Commons, should deliberate and frame a Report. On 
this, it is possible that a good and just measure might be brought for- 
ward. As it is, whatever is done will be but the result of a party race; 
and the new Ministry would, we think, have been wiser in its generation, 
if it had stuck to its declaration from the Opposition benches, that the 
time is altogether ill-chosen. That they are open to the charge of incon- 
sistency, may perhaps be of trifling importance, as political obligations 
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are now interpreted ; but can they carry their Bill? On this point we 
hall be able to form @ better opinion when Parliament re-assembles after 
the Easter recets ; and in the meantime commend to notice a sarcastic 
and amusing article from the Times, touching the great head and front of 
our new East India project, the nobleman who carried away the gates of 
Somneuth. It will be remembered that last week we had our word 
about the enlistment of Kroomen on the Coast of Africa. 

The Times, be it observed, is relenting slightly in its anti-ministerial 
diatribes. It really gave the new occupants of office some credit, the 
other day, for a trio of good deeds. These were—the prompt dealing 
with King Bomba on behalf of the Cagliari the reward of 
prize-money to the captors of Delhi—and the bestowal of a Baronetcy 
upon Sir Henry Lawrence’s son. They are called concessions wrung 
from # new ministry ; and the credit is perhaps ungraciously awarded. 
Still, we think we perceive a slight alteration of tone. 

The effervescence touching France has also cooled down ; though the 
nomination of Marshal Pelissier, as the successor of Count de Persigny 
in London, offers fresh opportunity for tearing our international relations 
to tatters. The appointment has been canvassed from every point of 
view, and a vast deal more consequence has been attached to it than it de- 
serves. We can never fathom Louis Napoleon’s real motive in selecting 
him. It may be that he preferred his absence to his presence. It may 
be that he intended to compliment Great Britain by choosing a General 
who was on the best footing with the British officers in the Crimea, and 
who took a remarkable opportunity—that of a public banquet offered him 
by the city of Marseilles on his return from the East—to claim from his 
ungenerous and forgetful countrymen a recognition of British partici- 
pation in the glories and the dangers of the campaign. Surely, they 
must fetch their prejudices from a long distance, who see herein any ap- 
proach to insult or menace addressed to us ; though justice to the French 
Emperor’s adroitness suggests that the grossly ignorant among his own 
subjects are at liberty to believe that the Duke of Malakoff proceeds to 
London to select a spot whereon an invading army may land! We have 
no patience to dwell seriously upon such trash. Controversialists may 
continue to taunt us with jealousy of the French success, when the Mar- 
shal won his title ; and on the other hand they may taunt the French 
with jealousy at our brilliant successes in India. These things do not 
affect governments or peoples. The simple truth is that there has been 
a slight pass between Louis Napoleon and the British nation, as distinct 
from the government. He felt our pulse, and found we were not afraid 
of him, and so returns to a close alliance. All’s well that ends well. 
If British Cabinets are slow to uphold the national honour, the nation 
makes itself heard. _ 

Since we commenced, the Africa has arrived, with the mail of the 3rd 
inst. ; but there is little news of moment. Only, the case against Na- 
ples, in the matter of the Cagliari is made more clear ; so that the ener- 
getic conduct of Count Cavour in Sardinia stands out the more boldly 
against the negligence, or worse, of Lord Clarendon.—The India Bill 
does not find favour. 

Amongst the many diplomatic changes announced, and recorded in 
the usual place, will be found the transfer of our old acquaintance, Sir 
John Crampton, from the obscurity and idlesse of Hanover to the stir- 
ring arena of St. Petersburg. In his younger days, Sir John went through 
a long training at the Muscovite Court. From September, 1828, to No- 
vember, 1834, he was an Attaché to the Embassy which he is now called 
upon to fill—an onerous and honourable duty. To the personal friends 
of Sir John Crampton in this country—and they comprised all his ac- 
quaintance—this bit of news will be grateful. 

St. George and Merrie England ! 

The day which Englishmen delight to honour is near at hand ; and we 
may be excused for calling the reader’s attention more particularly to 
the ensuing anniversary. as a very interesting one in our history asa 
nation, and as one which should be specially commemorated. We will 
raise no question as to the reality of our patron Saint: nor do we pro- 
pose to state the reasons which have tended to identify St. George and 
the Dragon with so much of the chivalry and romance of ancient days, 
and with the warmer and more tender asso¢iations of home and fatherland. 
The day brings its own recollections and reflections. Sufficient is it to 
mention that all the world over, in the torrid regions of the African 
Coast, amidst the Bushmen of the Australian Continent, and the dusky- 
skinned natives of India, in the Malay Archipelago, among our British 
neighbours North of us, and, in fact, wherever the flag of England flaunts 
in the breeze, or the name of our country obtains respect, St. George’s 
Day is celebrated with more or less observance of a festive and religious 
nature. 

Here in New York for 71 years consecutively the feast has been spread 
on this Anniversary, when time-honoured practice permits the public re- 
cognition of the affection due to England by her absent sons. During 
that long period, the opportunity presented by the recurrence of this Day 
for expressing our love, loyalty, and devotion to our country’s cause has 
never, we believe, been omitted. Even before the date when the United 
States sprang, like Minerva, into a full-grown independent existence, we 
trace the annual notices of the festive celebration of St. George’s Day in 
this city ; and thenceforward in unbroken succession, through good and 
evil report, with treason and discontent at home, and suspicion 
or jealousy around us, we have not feared to avow ourselves Englishmen, 
and have not disclaimed our origin or repudiated the land of our sympa- 
thies. Happily, time and individual intercourse have worn away the 
angry feelings that once existed. We live now amongst friends who can 
cheer and console us in our difficulties, and who show as much interest 
in our military achievements and political changes, as if they themselves 
were the actors. The glory of England is reflected on her children to 
the most remote generations. May nothing occur to dim its lustre ! 

This year, we have peculiar cause for publicly manifesting our at- 
tachment to the mother country. The mutiny in India, arising in a 
quarter and from a cause little anticipated, has been long, bloody, and 
fearfully expensive. It has proved a war to the knife, a death-struggle to 
retain our foot-hold in Asia. According to the expressed opinions of 
many able men, (though we happen to differ from them) the alliance 
between England and France languishes in a precarious condition. In- 
deed, if diplomatists are governed by newspapers, war cannot be very 
distant. These are subjects that suggest mingled emotion ; but the en- 
tente cordiale between Prussia and England, sealed by the union of loving 
hearts, may well on such an occasion be regarded with gratulatory 
pride ; and we doubt not that Lord Napier and Baron Von Gerolt will do 
justice to the theme, on Friday next, the 23rd of April. 

May we not hope then that an unusual number of English residents 
will prove by their presence at the Special Service in St. Thomas’s 
Church, Broadway, in the morning, and subsequently at the Festival at 
the Metropolitan Hotel, that they are willing to show gratitude to God 
for national blessings, and to extend the right hand of fellowship to 
their countrymen? Since this journal was established, the same motto 
has headed its columns, Is it not worth acting upon? 

Calum, non animum, mutant qui trans mare currunt ! 

We understand that Bishop Potter has kindly expressed his intention 
to take part in the Service.—Tickets for the Dinner may be obtained at 
this office. 





The World at Washington. 

Every one is so excessively knowing in these days, that it is more diffi- 
cult than ever to get at the truth. The movements, nay the words of 
political grandees are closely watched and diligently reported ; but for 
all that, we can’t learn any the better such broad facts as we should care 
to print. Leaving for instance Kansas squabbles to those whom they 
concern, we should like to know something more about the Utah expedi- 
tion, the chances of armed volunteer reiaforcements going forward, or of 
peaceful negotiators being employed. We have some curiosity as to the 
rumored projects of the Cabinet in connection with Sonora and other dis- 
tricts of Mexico. A little curiosity is pardonable as to the rumoured 
abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. In short, generally, it would 
please us, if it were but possible, to shape into a paragraph any probable 
results—to the United States—of the late revolution in Venezuela which 
ended the Monagas dynasty, and of that other revolution in Mexico at the 
bottom of which Santa Anna’s fortunes are said to lie, and which some- 
how concerns not this country alone, but France, Spain, the United States, 
and Great Britain. At present we are lamentably in the dark. 

Meanwhile, it is said that there has been a lively correspondence be- 
tween Lord Napier and General Cass, on the subject of the African Slave 
Trade and the American Squadron maintained for its suppression. We 
await the publication with more zest, than the stories of half-a-dozen 
South American revolutions. There is a flavour about these personal 
tilts which is irresistible. General Cass is an able writer, and he has been 
long compelled to suppress his Anglophobia ; of Lord Napier’s abili- 
ties all this Western world is cognisant. 





International Courtesy. 

It always gives us the sincerest pleasure to record instances of court- 
eous dealings between those who represent the flags of the U.S. and of 
Great Britain. At present the occasionis a melancholy one. The U.S. 
frigate Susquehanna reached the Quarantine Ground on Thursday even- 
ing, from Nicaragua, vid Port Royal, Jamaica, at the Naval Hospital of 
which latter port she has left six officers and fifty-seven men, sick of yel- 
low fever. She has had in all 152 cases, and lost 17 men and 1 officer. 
About 30 mild cases are still reported on board. 

When the Susquehanna arrived at Port Royal—her coals and medicines 
having fallen so short that the attempt to reach Pensacola was abandoned 
—Admiral Sir Houston Stewart was at anchor there, with several ships 
of his squadron. It is needless to say that every possible assistance was 
rendered by his orders to Captain Sands, of the American frigate ; and an 
Assistant Surgeon, Mr. Rose, was allowed to volunteer for extra service 
on board. We trust that the Susquehanna will soon be purged of the dis- 
ease. 





Suggestions for the N. Y. Yacht Club. 

As the season opens, yacht-owners are beginning to‘speculate upon 
the ensuing Regatta ; and some of them wince already at the foregone 
conclusion, by which the prize for the first class is as it were booked for 
a certain well-known winner, whose success is never in doubt when ber 
mainsail is hoisted in competition. Some indeed object in toto to the al- 
lowance of time being regulated by the area of canvas; but it may be 
doubted whether a recurrence to the old calculation based upon measure- 
ment would be more acceptable to those who, under either arrangement, 
have very slim chance of distinction. However, with these complivated 
and really difficult points we do not propose just now to deal. 

To adopt innovations boldly is, we need scarcely say, characteristic 
of the American mind ; and when the New York Yacht Club took up a 
new method of graduating the many-sized vessels which are numbered 
in its list, the members showed themselves to be fully imbued with this 
distinctive phase ofnationality. A suggestion therefore, whether worthless 
or valuable, is here secure from the common and contemptuous Britannic 
salutation—*“ who ever heard of such a thing?’ To be new is a recom- 
mendation, not a drawback ; and if the zest for novelty sometimes leads 
to a vain chasing after shadows, there is no denying that it might share 
with Necessity the attribute of bringing forth inventions.—But to the 
point. When we say that many yacht-owners, actual and contingent, 
are disturbed by the prospect of the first prize for this current year 
going the way of several predecessors, we mean simply that they 
think it unjust that the same vessel should be permitted regularly to 
walk over the course. And we confess we think with them. No- 
thing can be more disheartening than to enter for a so-called match, 
without a ghost of a chance of success. Nor is there anything analogous 
in other branches of sport. Superiority once established beyond cavil, 
odds are given on all sides. We don’t mean as regards bets ; that is 
a paltry business which may regulate itself. We mean in respect to the 
very terms of a match. Look to the English Turf. Observe the nice 
care with which winning horses are extra-weighted, when they run 
against the undistinguished. Note the 51b., 7 Ib., or 10 1b., added, accord- 
ing to the previous performances of the horse or the standing of the races 
which he has won, always betokening an intention to bring competitors 
into the field on tolerably even terms. Now why, we ask, should not 
some such principle be adopted by a Yacht Club in regard to 
vessels? Why should not a yacht, which has been an acknow- 
ledged winner, be either ruled out of the lists entirely, or at least 
compelled to make such allowance as would bring her to a decent 
level with nominal rivals? If not ruled out, why might she 
not be called upon to give the apportioned allowance of time, but 
not to take it, or be sailed under some special regulation which 
might readily be framed by managers conversant with details? We 
commend this matter to those most interested; because, however 
enjoyable a Regatta may be, the very essence of the thing eva- 
porates in large measure, when you know before-hand that such or 
such a yacht is bound to take the prize—her laurels having long ago 
been awarded. In considering a change, it will not be forgotten that, in 
almost every department of manly or skillful strife, it is the custom to 
recognise the principle which we are suggesting, though to cite instan- 
ces, beyond the pregnant one of the Turf, does not accord with our limi- 
ted space. 

But there is another hint to be thrown out—another plan to be named 
which would cover the ground previously taken, and be productive, we 
believe, of much unexpected sport. Why should not all the yachts in 
the equadron be handicapped for the annual Regatta? It would not be a 
difficult task, for a competent and disinterested Committee. The relative 
speed and qualities of the different craft are familiar enough to those 
who have so often and so closely watched them. It is only with 
reference to newly-built or untried boats that there need be any 
hesitation; and with them, the size and rig wonld be sufficient 
ground-work for an estimate. For the benefit of the unlearned, 
we may add that handicapping on the Turf is the arbitrary apportion- 
ment of weight to be carried by all competing horses—the weight- 
ing being determined by the handicapper’s judgment of each horse’s 
capabilities, based upon previous knowledge of his career. The 
operation is a delicate one, it must be owned ; but the system is found to 
work well. With yachts, the apportionment would be of time-allowance ; 
and we doubt not that the scale might be and would be so adjusted as to 
give rare excitement to the coming contest. The slow boats would 
wake up, and the novelty of it would be in the presumption that every 
one had a chance. Within the compass of a Club, we really think that 











the plan might be tried at least, if not regularly adopted ; nor would it 
be a bad method of filling up the interval, until “the coming man” 
shall settle those knotty points of tonnage, measurement, displacement, 
area of sails, &c. &c., which provoke so much controversy, and appear 
provokingly to elude solution. 


The Ruling Passion Strong in Death. 

On Saturday morning last, a very able politician and a very noted in- 
dividual closed at Washington his mortal career. We allude to Colonel 
Thomas H. Benton, formerly a Senator of the United States, in which 
office his eloquence and fearlessness of character made him decidedly a 
man of mark. But his career does not fall within the scope of our criti- 
cism. We would only point to the record of his last moments—when he 
was sinking in his 76th year, under the effects ofa very painful disorder—as 
illustrative of the heading of this paragraph. To the very last moment he 
was absorbed by his political views and forebodings ; and but a few hours 
before his death had a long interview with the President of the United 
States, who came to his bedside to take leave of him. The arrangement of 
his papers which are in course of publication, persevered inalso to the end, 
may be looked upon as a pious duty due to his family—for they consti- 
tuted the property he was to bequeath. His absorption also in matters 
of State may be set down to the side of patriotism. Yet even with these 
allowances, we must own that there is something painfal in the specta- 
cle of a clear intelligence and an iron will deliberately over-looking the 
grave, and taking no apparent thought of the world that lies beyond it, 
Accident brings into our columns to-day a brief sketch of another great 
man’s dying hours,very differently occupied at least in part, though he to 
the last was in a position of high responsibility, and was leaving a name 
which the world will not let die. We have no end or aim in making 
these remarks, nor the slightest intention of drawing an invidious com- 
parison. We do but say that the Christian’s death is an exquisite finish 
to the hero’s life. 








Trouble in Antigua. 

That portion of the human race, whose welfare is preferred by a class 
of philanthropists to that of all the world beside—we mean negroes, of 
course—comes before us occasionally in a light not altogether preposess- 
ing. Thus during the past week we have been disturbed by intelligence 
from Antigua, to the effect that on the night of the 25th ult., two rival 
gangs of the emancipated broke out into a serious revolt, and—so far as 
we can understand the accounts—combined in an insurrection against the 
authorities and an attack upon the Police station at St. Johns. There 
does not seem to have been any military detachment doing duty at the 
time ; but the Governor, Mr. Baillie Hamilton, was alive to the crisis, 
and ordered the Police force to fire upon the insurgent mob. Five men 
were killed, and several wounded ; but law and order regained the as- 
cendency. The French authorities promptly, on requisition, despatched 
military assistance to Antigua ; but fortunately their services were not 
required. This should be a lesson to those credulous individuals, who 
believe the negro race to be the incarnation of gentle goodness. 
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Musard bas come—Musard has been seen—has Musard conquered? If Musard 
were not Musard, we should not ask the question—for the audiences of the past 
week at the Academy of Music would have been a triumph for any other con- 
ductor of any other Concerts. To have filled that vast building respectively for 
five successive nights, in the face of wind and storm and rain, with people wil- 
ling to sit from half-past seven to half-past ten in a state of patient receptivity 
accepting all the goods which the most lavish of impresarii chooses to provide 
in the way of lights and livery, programmes and evening-papers, cattle shows, and 
preposse-sing young ladies, is to have done more perhaps than any mortal conduc- 
tor ever before succeeded on this side of the Atlantic in doing. But it is not do- 
ing what Musard was born, and h ad specifically to accomplish. His sceptre has 
always been extended not over the tacita regna mineralium, the silent realm of 
stocks and stones, but over the liveliest and most volatile of the elements ; he has 
been used to make puppets of his public—to pull them by the legs off the centre 
of gravity—to see the waves of the parquette follow obediently upon the un- 
dulations of his baton—to hear his gigantic strophes echoed in the merry 
tumult of crowds. To Musard himself, therefore, his debit in New York can 
hardly appear as a victory. He doubtless muses much and profoundly upon 
the strange and incomprehensible nature of an audience, which can listen 
as quietly to the hurly-burly of his Malakoff Quadrille as to the 

dulated grace of Mad D’Angri’s non piu mesta, and which suffers his ex- 
press galop to rush and thunder by, with as little outward show of excitement, 
as if the scene were the Hudson River Railroad Depot, and the accomplished 
hero of the Hotel D’ Osmond himself no more remarkable a being, than the 
“ gentlemanly conductor” of the Sing Sing or the Peekskill train. If Musard 
wishes to be happy, as well as prosperous, in his trans-Atlantic trip, he must 
make up his mind to falsify the old proverb; and, having crossed the sea, he 
must change his mind with his skies. Some of our contemporaries, we see, pro- 
pose that he should be comforted by the process of flooring over the pit of the 
Academy, and by a conversion of the concerts into promenades. But any such 
experiment would be of very doubtful issue. For it is not the least singular 
quality of that very heterogeneous combination, the American character, that we 
who are by day the busiest and most nervous people in the world, should also be 
by night the laziest and the most inert. Our ladies, as a general rule, know no 
middle term between dancing and droning. They are perfectly willing to polk 
from midnight until morn, or to sit still in their seats from the overture to the 
finale of “ Robert le Diable ;”" but they do not like to walk about, to lounge, to 
flaner, to locomote at all in an indefinite manner for the mere locomotion’s sake. 
If the pit of the Academy were floored, the management would in all probability 
be floored as well, by the end of the first week. 

We must accept Musard, therefore, and Musard must accept us, not on the 
conditions of Paris, but on the conditions of New York. We are to sit in our 
places and behold him “ ride the whirlwind and direct the storm,” just as calm- 
ly as if we had never perused the flamboyant chronicles of Ullman, or dreamed 
of the Bals Masques de l’Opera. He must be criticised from the ordinary and 
not from the extraordinary, from the domestic and not from the foreign point 
of view. What then are we to say of his performances at the Academy? 

As aconductor there can be no doubt of the impression which he has pro- 
duced. The most heedless auditor must have been gradually fascinated by the 
quiet, self-possessed, martial air of the inimitable chef, who wields his potent ma- 
gic as composedly as if it were a force of nature, and who whirls his sound-com- 
pelling baton with a noiseless, unobtrusive vigour, comparable only to the 
movements of a patent engine. The appearance and manner of Musard are the 
highest possible tribute not only to his own quality as an artist, but to the at- 
mosphere in which he has been bred. He bears about him not the least flavour 
of pretence or humbug, and leaves the programme at the door when he comes 
upon the stage. In a word, he displays his talents without displaying himself, 
and 





“ Resembles Jullien only 
As the mist resembles the rain.” 

As between the music of Musard, however, and the music of the em- 
broidered delight of Drury Lane, we are not sure that the palm ought to be 
conferred without reserve upon the Parisian. The compositions of Musard are 
specifically adapted to the specific successes which Musard has heretofore won 
in his own dominions. They appeal to the organs of locomotion and not to the 
sentiments—they are amusing, exciting, and exhilarating accompaniments of the 
dance and the lounge, rather than the satisfying substance of an evening’s tran- 
quil entertainment. When heard as they should be heard, with the heels, n0- 
thing can be more delightful. But who could sit still for an hour with a sham- 
fight going on in his back-parlour, and conscientiously say that he enjoyed the 
experiment ? 

The most decidedly popular of the pieces which Musard has, as yet, produced is 
the indescribable Quadrille des Baufs et Moutons, ingeniously translated by M. 
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Ullman’s prog: tist, (progr rian we cannot honestly term him) as the | truly great, there is so much that is truly small, that if he were a Ranus I 
“ Beef and Mutton Quadrille.” The success of this musical Mardi Gras is due | should certainly make an example of him, and transfer my affections to a new 
no doubt quite as much to the very pretty and captivating modulations by which | poniwog. 

its transitions are accomplished, as to the fantastic simulation of bestial joy and | Eisewhere we have had the legitimate. Mr. and Mrs. Stark have engaged 
bestial sorrow, upon which its claims to originality must be substangially rested. the attention of the audiences at Wallack’s, and have played the usual round of 
Take these away, and the achievements of the ophicleide, the comomusa, and the | stale characters. Mr. Stark is a good reader, and a quiet intelligent actor. He }. 
violoncello would ere long cease to excite any other emotions than those which | would make a valuable member of a stock company, but he lacks the shining pyr wheat ee tee ce 
the India-rubber man at the Museum can 80 easily evoke by doubling himself up | qualities of a star—At the Broadway, Mr. and Mrs. Waller have revived John | now FAAS ay to be Sec. to Legation at 
into s box of a foot square. The modulations are sufficiently pastoral—the imi- | Webster's play of the“Duchess of Malfi,” and in spite of public indifference it was | — William Lowther, at to 
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pun, which we do not at all intend to perpetrate) are purely pastural. not mistaken a few interpolations have been made by a less skilful hand. It isa oy bg Ay g pty yr le Bag. now Fie Pad 
They are, as imitations, more suggestive of the “ Ethiopian Minstrels’’ than of | good acting piece, peppered with horrors and luminous with blue lights of me- Rp tery, Qn ae = 
Joseph Haydn, and remind us more vividly of Christy's than of the “ Creation.” | jodrama. A dozen lines of decided strength and beauty save the dialogue from | 2°W Paid Attaché at Athens, to be Sec. to 


: ley, Esq., F.R-S., and J. Paget, Esq., F.R.S., to be Surgeons Exty to H.M—P, 
Omit them, and the composition might bring a pretty landscape of meadow and | utter condemnation ; otherwise it is heavy and wearisome. 6 ing, Precepior t the Puince of ales, to be a C.B. ’ 

running stream before the mind’s eye of those, who had been previously re- | Mrs. Waller has little talent, bat much native genius ; the former entirely con- — 

quested to prepare themselves for such an impression. Insert them, and the the latter and spasmodic. In the fourth act of the “ Duchess Arup. 


ventional, 
picture which rises in all its majesty, appetizing, and, to all but Grahamites, Of Mall” ae ise to pntive grander ber death scene has not bean erased 
enchanting, is that of a noble stall in the Washington Market, and of a pros. | even by fa her 
pee Sonn) Speing mene 2 Se. Goer ben ee but _ , speedi surpass the ¢ of all her rivals. 
mansions. music was never intended to be taken solemnly at a sititing, | Wa a repectale % 
ieididaets te spnidinny. This is the most I can say for him at the present moment ; in the play of “ Phi- | statute is also ordained, ting Lieut. onels 
Btill more true is this of such a piece as the Malakoff storming. ee of show- | Ewart, Gordon, Hamilton, M‘Intyre, Bingham, Lowe, Master, Durand 
The “ too too solid” walls of the Academy confine and redouble the tremendous ing comely, Gene . aun Brown, officers in H.M.’s service and ‘the E. I. Company's 
emphasies of these formidable combinations, till the ear and the brain together | © Tne rd pep tee apie Fy nig ee be dalle rane ang a CB. "Lieut. Col. Case, 32nd, and Major Barnston, 90th 
reel beneath the shocks. They are wonderfully well administered, wonderfully tee eke dem ol bees Getens of the pen. Rattle was played | Would have been recommended for the dignity of C.B., had they survived 
well harmonized—the whole piece is a master-piece of modulated noise and ar- | hpnganpinenen inde aedberyer 1 parched wraps heb = sper $ ‘on 


tistic uproar—culminating in a tempest of warlike sublimity ; but it is altoge- was an extremely one, albeit marred by low comedy touches which | MARKSMEN IN THE ARMy.—A General Order instituting a system of 
would have shone to |. It would | « 2 bodied mili ti: 
a, ho of the most nS eS ae tel "9 i sete fectival o - heir ne 4 ceived a “| me a on for sinated. Hee prince will be thes, - ba — — 
upon hearing magnifique, mais senanngee, come into possession family estates, thro} caps then with ery three “nes 
application of the Balaklavan criticism is complete. Music in the sense of the | the and that Mr. Lester has obtained his jast inheritance, and | ‘he best shot of the battalion, a badge of crose-muskets and crown worked 


repertoire father years in gold, and entitling the wearer to extra pay at the rate of 2d. per day. 
pean 9 hw to be listened to—not to be subordinated. And nobody = gh x heed Simom Sack win ermal tn. and Tene Heer ¢ ane "Allen | 24 rize—To the best shot of each company, a badge of cross-muskets, 
listen Malakoff Quadrille. —well I have seen y 


cuuld in the slightest degree recon- | worked in gold, and ey with it extra pay at the rate of 1d. per day. 
That in spite of these objections, which will be more clearly seen to be well- <i me 0. Oa Fem of is Dees and eet Deeeei, cane ome ued oak Se 3d Prize—To certain of the first-class shots, to be styled ‘ marksmen,’ and 


founded are more carefully weighed, the Musurd Concerts have so far | Thespians. With their aid, assisted also by that excellent old lady Mrs. Vernon, | not to exceed 100 per battalion, a badge of crose-muskets, worked in 
on cule oes so much success, must, therefore, be attributed to the in- pon comedy obtained a decidedly favourable verdict, and I have no doubt will be | worsted, with 1d. per day additional pay to each wearer. The badges | 
trinsic excellence of the conductor, displaying itself in more legitimately musi- the opportunity were favorable, I would astonish Hammron’s weak nerves poate be Regge th = mp home = Baton, he beter ange og ; 
cal compositions, as, for instance, in the waltzes and pot-pourris which he inter- pape ig oy! mache meg wpe pay Mt ped | Fates op me. > snl ag eft arm, jm ro y ve P e | 
prets as they have never been interpreted here before, with a ne mee Act,” and by virtue of its aoe col pri Miss Keene has applied herself Oving to the continued inflax of volunteers 3 ead reeruit, - garrison 
crispness, and expression beyond all praise—to the admirable soloists whom he | assiduous! the cultivation in trust | of Chatham is more crowded with troops t for several years past. 
introduces to us aoe the auspices ot M. Uliman—and in no slight measure to | that such hardy industry will meet with its reward, and in the meantime direct | There are nearly 5,000 men ready to cuberk for India.Two large 
the artistic fascination of Madame D’ Angri’s vocalism, which has relieved the | *ttention to the fact that » new patriotic drama is announced for yh) ta of-war are to be fitted up as hospital ships at Chatham, to be occupied 
too duction. * | exclusively by the invalid troops who are daily expected from India.— 

heavy batteries of the week in the most charming manner. Something, too, The Parli 4 Inquiri 8 f th 

buildin, e Parliamentary Commissioners for Inquiring into the State of the 
Chases bo ont down to the coveunt of the senovation of the Academy ws Ovituar Hospital and Barrack Accommodation in England and Wales, consistin 
which has been refreshed, adored, and illuminated, tlll it has become 2. of Mr. S. Herbert, MP., Dr. Sutherland, Dr. Barrell, &e., are visiting the 
really what it has always vainly threatened to be, the most elegant} Tae Eart or Ranrurty.—We regret to announce the demise of the | ya pious localities. General Peel has announced in the House of Com- 
and loxurious place of entertainment in the city. We could spare, | Earl of Ranfurly, who expired at Dungannon Park, Tyrone, after a| ong that it has been determined to grant a medal to all troops serving 
perhaps, the negro parodies on the Lord Mayor’s men, and the lovely lengthened illness. The deceased Thomas Knox, second Earl of Ranfurly, 


in India, and to give a clasp for service at Delhi and Lucknow.—Gov- 
Viscount Northland, and Baron Welles, all of Dungannon, county Ty- P ; 
antidotes of Mormonism who preside over the buffets, as well as the boys rone, in the peera ge of Ireland ; and Baron Ranfurly of Ramphorlie, ernment have decided, it is said, to repair and augment the fortifications at 


broken out into buttons who perambulate the corridors with dejected faces and | county Renfrew, in that of the United Kingdom, was eldest son of Tho- Malta easeetetely 1 wdese Rave been tamed trees the Hasns Gearis for 

; * the word “ Lucknow” being added to the honours already inscribed on 
hopeless bundles of the daily news ; but the general effect of the whole building ) mas, first earl, by his marriage with the Hon. Diana Jane Pery, eldest | the colours of the 32nd Regiment, in consideration of their distinguished 
as now arranged is far more festive and cheerful than it has ever been before. | daughter and co-heir of Edmund Sexton Viscount Pery. He was born] .14 gallant conduct in the defence of that city.—Major Brace, of the 
Let the Musard then be judiciously modified and attuned to the new world—let | April 19, 1786, and married Feb. 28, 1815, Mary Juliana, eldest danghter 


4... r 100th, Royal Canadians, has resigned in favour of Major A. Dunn, who 
the season really make up its mind to accept the usual sunshine and moonlight — yo aoe eo ae aap te hove ~_ wwe Ve ON has passed his examination at Montreal. The latter officer, a native of 
of the —let the programmatists deal more mercifully with the public sen- . ordship, i s Upper Canada, served with great distinction in the Crimea, as a Lieu- 
ain ane we may look forward to a natural, easy, and "atitying ‘ailiation cart for several years before his su ion to the earldom sat in the pa ad in the 11th Hussars. Mr. John Ridout, son of the Cashier of the 


. : House of Commons for the borough of Dungannon. The late peer suc- Apr 
through ® prosperous series of monster-concerts to a brilliant revival of the | ceeded to the family honours in April, 1840, His eldest son, Viscount | Bak of Upper Canada, has come off with distinguished bonous in the 
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Opera, and a fair closing of the season which has been so well begun. Northland, succeeds to the earldom and estates in Ireland. He a chante oie pene ot — aad ‘ 
RAIMOND. | was born Nov. 13, 1816, and married in 1848 Miss Rimington, eldest Upper Canada Colleges wherein he was educated. Mention is made 
Biidce-itomen daughter of the late Mr. James Rimington, of Bromhead Hall, Yorkshire. | 5.57, day to day of the progress of recruiting ; but we are unable to 
Drama He represented Dungannon in the House of Commons from June, 1838, | state the total number.—Since the above was in type, we are glad to 
° to Jan., 1851. Numerous families of distinction are placed in mourning ; ; ; 
. : r observe by the Colonist, that the number of recruits enlisted for service 
Haminton being still indisposed, we have the pleasure of re-introducing an | by the demise of the earl. _ in the 100th or Prince of Wales’ Regiment up to the 8th inst., was 515. 
old acquaintance to our readers. Lorp Cuirrorp, or CuupLercu.—We have already recorded the death = 


_- of Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, which happened at Rome on the 28th Wan-Orrice, Marcu 24.—Brevet :—to be Cols; Lt-Cols Hon A Hope, 93d Ft; 
Have you ever remarked the intellectual dignity and the mental promise of | February, after a short illness, in his 68th year. The deceased nobleman, | Purnell, 90th Ft. To be Lt-Cols; Maj Keane, 86th Ft; Payne, 53d Ft; Archibald 
the polliwog? No! Then I'll write something about polliwogs. A great man =—— Charles, eldest son of Charles, seventh Lord Clifford, by a daughter | Alison, Unatt; Robertson, Mil Train; Lowe, 32d Ft; Gall, 14th Lt Drag; Mill- 
waits not for his opportunity, but makes it. This is mine ;—polliwogs and the | of Henry, eighth Lord Arundel! of Wardour, was born in 1790, and re- | ™&”, 5th Ft; Guise, 90th Ft; Shute, 64th Ft. To be — os Robertson, 8th 
~ . | Ft; Cornwall, 93d Ft; Longden, RI Arty; Middleton, RA; Lockhart, 78th Ft; 
drama. Webster, not he who “ still lives,” nor he who still writes (bad plays), | ceived his early education at the Roman Catholic college of Stonyhurst + | Saunders, 70th Ft; Lightfoot, 84th Ft; Willis, 84th Ft; Travers, Rl Arty; Hop- 
bat Noam Weusrer renowned of birch, and famous among Lexicographers, | 2¢ Sfterwards travelled for some years on the continent, and attended | jins, 534 Ft; Wilton, 60th Ft; Mansfield, 33d Ft; Dawson, 93d Ft; Woleley, 90th 
Cardinal Gonealvi at the Congress of Vienna in 1814. Owing to the | Ft; Rolleston, 84th Ft; Walton, 53d Ft; Bassano, 32d Ft; Fendall, 53d Ft; Sir 
Noah Webster—to whom, after long hatred, I was becoming reconciled makes no operation of the then existing laws, he was excluded by his religious | David Baird, Bart, 98th Ft; Rudman, 32d Ft; Lawrence, 32d Ft; O’Brien, 84th 
mention of polliwog. Can you conceive anything more puerile than & man | tenets from all possibility of obtaining a seat in the House of Commons, | Ft; Meara, 5th Ft; Sarel, 17th Lt Drags; Edmonstoune, 32d Ft; Lennox, RE; 
calling himself Noah, and yet ignorant of polliwog—polliwog whdge ancestry | to which his tastes and ambition when he was young would have led him | Foster, 32d Ft; Lowe, 2d Ft; Turnbull, 13th Ft.—We omit many promotions of 
ascends far beyond the flood, and whose descendants were unquestionably on in- | to aspire ; and he did not take his seat in the Upper House until 1831, | E 1 Company’s officers. _ 
timate terms of friendship with the first Noah! Yet this negligent Webster, | when he succeeded to his father’s title and estates. For some years he | | WanOrrice, Mancut 232d Drag Gds; Cor Betty, fm 2d Drags, to be Cor. 
forsooth, is the fellow that would have us spell Theatre Theater. He—who | leat the Ministry of Lord Grey and that of Lord Melbourne the support | 2d Drags; Ens Williams, fm 5th Ft, to be Cor, w-p, v Betty, app to 2d Drag 
uncié nde &; wiltiine of his vote and his proxy, but he seldom took part in the proceedings of | G48- tnd ty eee yo ye ae —— pono % = 
~ Pa ag Parliament, except when the religious body of which he was a most aye win min GE tata Gent. to he Gee, be, o stan. 1th LE 
Observe, that when I spell polywog, polliwog, it is a simple concession to vul- | honest and conscientious member was attacked or felt itself aggrieved, | ¥, : - : ‘ Fone y 
gar habit. Half the name is of Greek origin, and should not be corrupted ; the 


Ce 


; it, b-p, v Ashby, wh ts. 16th Lt D : 
and on one occasion, we believe in 1839, he published an elaborate Drag een ep, } Min md ay 18th Lt Drags: H H Harris, Gent, 
remaining half is evidently a variation on the vernacu‘ar. Poly means many, | answer to the Bishop of Exeter, who had accused, in his place in the | to be Cor, w-p; Qtmr-Serg Pickles, fm 11th Lt Drags, to be Qtmr. Ri Engineers; 
and wog, as I take it, isa rustic plural for wag. Thus, being translated, we | House of Lords, those Catholic peers who supported Lord Melbourne’s | Lt-Col Wynne, fm Sec List, to be Lt-Col, v Brevet-Colonel Tucker, deceased. 
have many wags as the descriptive and admirable name of the creature. At in regard to the established church in Ireland of violating the | 3d ¥t; To be Lts w-p, Ens Peachey, Merrett, Cotter, Rundle, and Hon G W 
‘ terms of the Roman Catholic oath. Of late years Lord Clifford had lived | Hewitt. To be Ens, w-p: W F Kerr, E F Barnes, C E Hurst, G E Martin, Gents. 
home we call it loggerhead, and I could, if I were so disposed, furnish you with tirely in Italy, dividing his ti titres y Rome and bin resid in | 4th Ft; Asst-Surg Miller, MD is pro fm Staff, to be Asst-Surg. 5th Ft; R Hull, 
some lovely pen sketches of the days long, long past, when I used to fish for the penne shes Pye a. scenghsy eta aan whee residence 10 | Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Pitcher, canc. 6th Ft;J B BRopkins, Gent, to be Ens 
the neighbourhood of Tivoli. Two of his lordship’s brothers were priests | J yyqj, canc, Asst-Sa: "Hillman fm Staff, to be Asst-Surg. 8th Ft; To 

fascinating larva in dirty ponds ;—mostly too, when I had been dressed with ex- ; h i i v Maloney, “BP. , —s ag ’ ¢ ; 
in the Roman Catholic church, and one of them died a missionary in | p¢ Lts, w-p, Eus Stokes, Whitting. Tobe Ens w-p: W J Cooper, and C B Crease, ti 
tremest care. But my mature judgment repudiates the early name and its asso- | India in 1843. By his late wife, the only daughter of Mr. (afterwards | Gents. To be Asst-Surg: Aast-Surg Jay, fm State 9th Ft: E Collins, Gent, to 
ciations. As for the word tadpole (derived from the Saxon for toad) I shall | Cardinal) Weld, of Lulworth Castle, Dorset, Lord Clifford has left two | be Ens,w-p. 10th Ft; H B Bromley, to be Pymr; Asst-Surg Langstaff, fm Staff, 
merely remark that it is a cruel and savage literary stigma,which has been most | daughters and four sons, of whom one is Bishop of the Roman Catholic | to be AsstSurg. 11th Ft: Ens Gabb to be Lt, w-p; Asst‘Surg Macintyre, MD 
unjustly cast on the innocent tribe of Ranide. My polliwog never became a | See of Clifton, and another, a major in the Rifle Brigade, is serving on , ph ag? wed tod ee Bee Oe ee at 4a — 
toad, and had nothing toadlike about him. the expedition against China. He is succeeded in his title by his eldest oo Dennett, fa Fog} Ain, Ith Ft: To be Lis w-p, Lts Fish. 

In sooth it was ajlovely creature, with a breadth of brow which might have | £°% Charles Hugh, now 9th Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, who was born | jour } 5 ( 


- bourne, 46th, Allhusen, 50th, Coventry, 48th; Ens Low; R Bunden, Gent, to be 
ruled Empires, and an eye by Jove !—or rather two eyes—to threaten and com- | }", ae — ihfel tamily. the youngest sister of Lord Petre, by whom | Ens; Ens Macdonald, to be Adjt; AsstSurg Coffey, fm Staff, to be Asst-Surg, v 


Patton, dec. 16th and 17th, given last week. 18th Foot: To be Lts w-p: Lts 
mand, Sir. There was an eminent intellectuality about him—a settled mental —_ Wray, 30th; Ens John Wil eer Adams, Henry Daniel, and E Halt To 
Lusi d with a nervous organisation, erratic, fretful, and| Sm Joun M. Burcorne, Bart.—We have already mentioned the de- | be Ens: F W Lipscomb, Marby, H Lumsden, C H Stephenson, Gents, 
poetic. I have watched him for hours in my aquarium, as he meandered pensively | mise of Sir John Montagu Burgoyne, Bart. The deceased baronet was | 19th Ft; To be Lts,w-p: Lts Foster, fm 46th ; Hereford, fm 39th ; Mackenzie, 
through bowers of feathery Ranunculii. I hav him lingering bef born Oct. 17, 1796, and married, Dec. 20, 1831, Mary Harriet, daughter | fm 30th. 20th Ft; Capt Aldridge, fm 18th, to be Capt, v Lutyens, seconded, 
"y © seen Bim Hngering delore | of the late Colonel Gore Langton, M.P., of Newton Park, Somerset. He | being app District Insp of Musk ; Lt Morshead, fm 63d, to be Lt. 2ist Ft; L 
marine button, lost in profound contemplation, and then he would throb round it eeded his father, Sir M o ; ie ~ the eighth ba: oa t, in A t Hartford, fm 2d, to be Lt. 22d Ft; Lt Chichester, fm 50th, to be Lt and Adjt. 
with the pulsing elegance of verse, and then beads of ethereal thought would | “U°C°eded Bis Sather, oo Montagu Moger, ve cls Tone’, in August, | To be Lts, w-p: Lts Turner, fm 1st ; Fogo, fm 39th ; Mant, fm 77th ; Baker, 
’ 1817. Sir John was for many years in the army, which he entered in fm 77th ; Ens Helden, Watkins, and Armstrong; To be Ensigns, w-p: GH 
float to the surface and break upon # coarse unheeding world. You may laugh, | Qctober, 1817, and afterwards exchanged into the Grenadier Guards, and | Burt, R H Dillon, and G H French. 24th Ft; R O’Mahony, Gent, to be Ens, 
but it is a fact ;—my polliwog was a poet ; and his critics were the sticklebats | obtained the rank of Colonel in November, 1846, but retired in 1848. | w-p.' 31st Ft; Lt Leeson to be Adjt, v Litton, who res Adjcy only. 32d Ft; 
who snapped off an atom of his tail, the moment he gave way to“ maiden medi- | The late baronet was a Deputy-Lieutenant of Bedfordshire, and served | Byt-Maj Bell to be Maj, w-p, v Yard, who ret on h-p; Lt Harmar to be Capt 
tation, fancy free.” © my friends and fellow-countrymen ! if you have Aquaria, | the office of Sheriff of that county in 1852. The gallant deceased is euc- | w-p ; Lt Bacgley, fm Ist, to be Lt; C E Le M. Cherry, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 
‘ hlondthirat: ; i ily estates by Captain John Mon’ 36th Ft; To be Lts, w-p: Ens Scott, and Le Mesurier ; to be Eas, w-p, Hon 
them of the sticklebat. It isa and villain ceeded in the baronetcy and family es y Cap’ tagu I . 
purge fe B f the Grenadier Guards, who served during the Eastern CJFPo 5lst Ft; To be Lts, w-p: Ensigns Crowe, Clements, and Walker. 
In due course of time my polliwog lost the delicate elasticity of his tail, and me my ba pee saaniel ab the tattle of Gy dine, — 52d Ft; E Pakenbam, Gent, to be Ens, wp both Ft; & iw Hutton, Gent, to be 
: “Ps » di 60th Ft; Lt Pem' n it, w-p, 
ia mounting to a rics » ne a oe ore became more metaphysically sad | born Oct, 23, 1832, and married, in 1856, Miss Nealson, daughter of the | Sidridge, app to 1sth; Eus Turle to be Lt, w-p. 67th Ft; ‘To be Lis, wp. Bus 
and settled in his convictions, With what longing did I look forward to that | jate Capt. H. Nealson, R. E. Thompson and Lloyd. 68th Ft; Ens Noble to be Lt, b-p, v Nolan, who ret ; H 
moment, when the grand Ethical Frog should look at me with cold, moral in- halen ten tin tee's nts ii inca Dews, Gent, to be Ens, ety zs pe Cian, Gs OCR, to be mans © - 
quiry in his eye, and by the penetration of divine genius, search out and , N.S., the Hon. J. B. Uniacke, formerly eral, and | sia, Gent, to 8, W-p. 72d Ft; Ens Pennefather » Wp. 't; Ens 
nise mine os medrese A oe not, I confess, ‘mne nowt phones lately Commissioner of Crown Lands in Nova Scotia.—In London, C. Farebrother, | Gordon to be Lieut, we George Moffatt, Gent, to be ys withont purchase. 
- ’ y & pang ‘ ., Alderman, and formerly Lord Mayor.—At Hatton Castle, Aberdeenshire, | 7¢th Ft; Ens Arnoldi to be Lt, w-p, v Adams. 78th Ft; Brown to be Lt, 
the gradual absorption of his wog (I am fond of the syllable, and always applied | N.B., G. Duff, Esq., of Hatton.—At Toronto, Dr. Church, M.P.P., for Leeds and | w-p, v Hunter; A B K Williamson, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 80th Ft; Assist-Surg 
SND 5 Wb Fees AS Ua hs Reeeraces ove of eingeltonns | SEE coer Mach toteein, WF ee aeaage of ie cus Gin, Eanea Maad, | Gan cee oecieg; Guang Andie WS wtebeme teas xe 
” illed, near . » by i own , elme, | Ens, w-p, V : Auc! 5 , to , Vv Jackson, w 
and legs. At length all the typical phenomena of animal life were revealed, | Tout’ sth Royal Irish Hussars-—At Brompton, Captain R. e"7 Triscott, R.N., of | ex. sank Ft; Serg Wells to be Ens, w-p. 88th Ft; Lt Hall to be Capt, bp, ¥ 
and, O ecstasy! the juvenile Ranus breathed the same atmosphere as myself. | Falmouth.—At Sherborne Castle, Dorsetshire, W. Wingfield Baker, Esq., of | Hamilton, who rets. 91st Ft; Lt Bond to be Capt, w-p; Ens Allen to be Lt, w-p- 
Let me hasten to the catastrophe. No sooner was this animal fully developed, + en Sy i, oe yt of 4 ey munici Bn =) a pa} Toa a Lt, wp, v my ye 96: pt Awd - by Lt Pub, 
than he set horrible king, such ’ rance , M. Germain, Mayor o! main-sous-Versigny, who h fm 2 , v Walshe, who ex; wry, V Mo ‘oun! - 
cbaree tanta em that I hi ahte fl e om - ed ag Oey, SEE « passed his hundredth pone five months.—Bernard Léon, a veteran comedian | fies; Lt Harvey to be Capt, w-p, v Mainwaring; Eas Hughes to be Lt, w-p,¥ 
’ ing ou low. once age celebrated, in Paris recently, at the age of 73.—In Paris, Ge- | Harvey; R A Cumberlege, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Hughes. Dépot Battalions— 
Now this is precisely what I should like to do with most of the eminent trage- | neral J. Addison Thomas, Uader-Secretary of State at Washin , duringthe | To be Taste of Musky: Capt Travers, 24th Ft; Capt Lyle, 29th Ft; Byt-Maj Rad- 
dians,who make night hideous with their villainous noises. Nothing on earth, save | #dministration of General Pierce.—In this iy. Geaply marti , Jessie, wife of | cliff, 84th Ft. Unatt.--Byt-Maj Dewar, 49th Ft, to have Bvt con into Sub Rank. 
the pleasure of saying this, could have induced me to write a line in this column, | *chard Storrs Willis, Esq., of the NV. Y. —John Hogan, an | Brevet.—Lt De Salis, 8th Drags, to be Col. Consequent on the death of Lt-Gen 
, . * | Irish sculptor of considerable repute, died at Dublin on the 27th of March, in | Aldred: Maj-Gen Arbuthnot to be Lt-Gen; Maj-Gen Hope Grant, KCB, to be 
You have heard Mr. Booth, of course ; living in the city you could’nt well | the fifty-seventh year of his age. laced on Fixed Estab; Bvt-Lt-Col Westenra, upon h-p as Maj Unatt, to be Col; 
help it. Rejoicing in health and strength, and not at all deaf, I went to Mr. Bar- vt-Maj Holden, upon h-p as Capt Unatt, to be Lt-Col; Capt Flanagan, 81st Ft, 
ton’s theatre expressly to see this gentleman, and to hear him. Rude strength Appoturments. to be — i eS —* C . 
has its penalties; this was of the number. I do not wish to say any-| Wm. Lawrence, Esq., F.RS., to be one of H. M.’s Serjeant Surgeons in Ordi- We m remain behind-hand with t tt t is i 
thing severe of Mr. Booth. I will merely mention that he is said to be the only my: in ee room of Benanin SS ae ee oe A. —_— Secretary of | Vote more than a certain space to them. 
gation , will succeed rail our at Vienna.—Sir J. 
living hope of the ¢ y ane to thts odd that I sincerely and devoutly trust Crampton, Minister at Hanover and late Minister to the United States, will suc- Navp 
he is. Caius Gracchus was a man of fervid and vehement eloquence ; he yelled | ceed Lord Wodehouse at St. Petersburg-—Mr. Buchanan, Minister at Copenha- * 
when there was no occasion for it, and to remedy the fault employed a slave to gen, will succeed Lord Howden at Madrid—Mr. Elliot, Secretary of Legation at | The Alban, 3, st., Comm. the Hon. W. B. de Blaquiere, is to be paid off 
stand behind him with a musical instrument, so that when his voice became . .—Mr. Howard, S y of | at Port b.—Rear-Adm. Sir T, Maitland, C.B., late commanding the 
hatsh and broken through passion, a chord might be touched, and the orator | (2¢ Pmbassy at Paris, will succeed Lord Normandy as Minister at Florence.— | Ezcellent, is named as the probable successor to Rear Adml. the Hou. Sir 


Lord Chelsea will succeed Mr. Howard as Secretary of the Embassy at Paris.— intend — 
made @ musical progression to its melodic limits. I should like to see the slave | The Prof of Modern History, at Oxford. vacant by the re Montage Diepterd, KOS., 06 Gupestattatent of Malta Deskyard 


resignation of | Commander Mecham, of the Vizen, 6, st., died at Honolulu, on the 17th 
that could do as much for Mr. Booth. My private impression is that, if M. Mu- | Mr. oe tow —s-" niversity, College, Ostord, Derby) | of February.—The wheel st.-sloop Gorgon is to be employed with the 
sard’s monster orchestra were to make the effort, it would be a failure. Every tet eng London.—The Earl of Derby has given the first valuable piece of | Agamemnon in paying out the Atlantic Telegraph cable.—Capt. Geo. W. 
one says that Mr. Booth has improved. I cannot see it, With much that is | church patronage which has fallen to his gift to the Rev. W. J. Chesshyre, M.A., | Preedy has been appointed to the command of the Agamemnon. 
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New DGooks. 


The versatile Rector of Eversleigh, the author of “ Alton Locke,” and 
“ Hypatia,” and more recently of “ Two Years Ago,” is out with a new 
volame of verse—Andromeda and other Poems—(Ticknor & Fields.) 
It is not equal asa whole to his previous volume, “ The Saint’s Tragedy,” 
which we noticed at the time of its publication ; but the leading poem, 
Andromeda, is beautiful, notwithstanding its two defects for the gene- 
ral reader of poetry. These are—the subject, which is a classical one ; 
and Mr. Kingsley’s treatment of it—he writes in hexameters. Parsing by 
our own strong and often expressed dislike—the best critics have decided, 
and justly we’think, that the hexameter is not suited to the genius of the 
English language. Native to the sonorous speech of Greece and Rome, 
it cannot be successfully translated into our mother tongue. Taken at 
their best, English hexameters are by no means agreeable. The mono- 
syllabic character of our language is at variance with long unrbymed 
measures ; and being accustomed to the shorter, we are apt, in reading 
hexameters, to lose the sense as we follow the long-drawn sound. A cer- 
tain amount of daring might be expected from a poet of Mr. Kingsley’s 
stamp ; but it is a question with us whetber it was worth his while to 
surprise us merely by the sense of difficulties overcome. So much we 
thim. His hexameters are good—among the best, if not the very 
best, in English poetry. He has avoided the faults of most of his prede- 
cessors in this intractable line of composition—the defective rhythm, 
the weak terminations, the frequent requisition for unwonted accents. 
His handling is masterly. He is bold, epirited, picturesque ; and, what 
equally important considering his subject, in the highest degree clas- 
sical. “ Andromeda” is a fine imitation of pure Greek art. Would you 
see how haltingly hexameters can be written, turn to those headed 
« Amours de Voyage,” in any late number of the Adantic Monthly. For 
a tolerable specimen, dip into “ Evangeline,’ which in this respect rans 
from “fair to middling.” ‘Yo see them at their best, study “ Andro- 
meda.”” But let us give an extract. Here is Perseus shivering the 
fetters of the hapless maiden. 
Just as at first some colt, wild-eyed, with quivering nostril, — 
Plunges in fear of the curb, and the fluttering robes of the rider ; 
Soon, grown bold by despair, submits to the will of his master, 
Tamer and tamer each hour, and at last, in the pride of obedience, 
Answers the heel with a curvet, and arches his neck to be fondled, 
Cowed by the need that maid grew tame ; while the hero indignant 
Tore at the fetters which held her : the brass, too cunningly tempered, 
Held to the rock by the nails, deep wedged ; till the boy, red with anger, 
Drew from his ivory thigh, keen flashing, a falchion of diamond— 

“ Now let the work of the smith try strength with the arms of Immortals !” 
Dazzling it fell; and the blade, as the vine-hook shears off the vine-bough, 
Carved through the strength of the brass, till her arms fell soft on bis shoulder. 
Once she essayed to escape: but the ring of the water was round her, 
Round her the ring of his arms ; and despairing she sank on his bosom. 

Besides “‘ Andromeda” the volume contains seventeen smaller poems, 
two or three of which are excellent. The remainder appear to be—in 
the pbrase of a distinguished American poet—“ the sweepings of Mr. 
Kingsley’s study.” Among the former we may mention “ St. Maura,” 
a dramatic lyric a Ja Browning, worthy of that poet, or of Tennyson him- 
self, and a spirited “ Ode to the North East Wind.” Not alone is Kings- 
ley’s Christianity of the muscular school, his sympathies of every kind are 
strong, earnest, masculine. This fiue ode closes thus: 

Let the luscions South-wind But the black Northeaster, 
Breathe in lovers’ sighs, Through the snow-storm harled, 

While the lazy gallants Drives our English hearts of oak 
Bask in ladies’ eyes. Seaward round the world! 

‘What does he but soften Come! as came our fathers, 
Heart alike and pen? Heralded by thee, 

*Tis the hard grey weather Conquering from the eastward, 
Breeds hard English men. rds by land and sea. 

What's the soft Southwester ? Come ; and strong within us 
’Tis the ladies’ breeze, Stir the Vikings’ blood ; 

Bringing home their true loves Bracing brain and sinew ; 
Out of all the seas : Blow! thou wind ot God! 

Miss Julia Kavanagh is decidedly an able writer. Here in this new 
tale of hers, Adéle, (Appletons, three volumes in one) she takes you fair- 
jy by the button, and won’t let you go, vexed though you be at her 
playing not fewer than a thousand strings upon a couple of poor human 
hearts. The one of these poor hearts belongs to a capricious and way- 
ward, but honest and right-minded and captivating little French girl of 
sixteen, brought up in total seclusion ; the other to an Englishman of 
thirty, a widower, and a man of honour and highly cultivated tastes, 
though slightly exigeant. The latter is the eldest son of adeceased merchant; 
the former the last of the De Courcelles, on whose old family estate in 
the neighbourhood of Nantua the events narrated occur, after the 
first start of the story. And the story is simple enough in its outline, 
though complicated d Ja Balzac when the author begins to dabble with 
the two precious commodities above-mentioned, which she twists and 
tortures with the coolest and cruellest ingenuity. At the outset, the 
senior Mr. Osborne dies in the fullness of commercial credit, whilst in 
reality his affairs are scriously embarrasecd. To the eldest son he be- 
queaths his business and property, coupling with it the burden of doing 
justice to the widow and three grown-up children, half-brothers and 
sisters to the heir. Now the pecuniary part of the legacy is worth 
next to nothing; but a high sense of duty induces the accep- 
tance of the living burden. Hence “ Adéle” might be termed a 
family novel, painful as it is to believe that there is the semblance of 
truth in the strife and turmoil that ensue. To sketch this would far ex- 
ceed our limits, Let us rather say that the attractions of the book lie in 
the sharp outlines of the principal movers, and the precision with which 
locality and individuality are marked throughout. There may be rather a 
surplus of over-hearing : in fact two-thirds of the plots and intrigues would 
fall to the ground were there not high hedges in the Maze, doors left ajar, 
and curtains convenient for concealment. There is also rather too much 
heaping of trick upon trick, so that you begin tg weary of it. But all 
Comes right in the end ; and faith and love baffle manceuvre and spite, 
as they always should do, and always do—at least in novels. We deci- 
dedly commend “ Adele.” { 

Mesers. Appleton have published, in two handsome octavos, a third 
edition of the History of the Inductive Sciences, by Dr. Whewell, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of whose name the wag said that it could 
be more easily whistled than pronounced. And the work will be ac- 
ceptable in these days, for it seems to us that, in proportion as specula- 
tive Philosophy ceases to interest the world, the marvellous advance of 
Natural Science in its various branches, is watched with increasing avi- 
dity, Dr. Whewell’s reputation has been long-established, as that of a 
guide and master in the more abstruse, yet still practical walks ; and 
We repeat that his disciples will be glad to find fresh matter hereia 
added to that with which they were already familiar. 


Messrs, Tickaor & Fields send us a volume of Sermons, by the late Rev. 
F. W. Robertson, M.A., incumbent of Triaity Chapel, Brighton, England, 
from 1847 to 1853, They are reprinted from the fourth London edition, 
Which is alone a strong certificate ii their favour. Prefixed to them is 
a Memoir, extracted from the Edinburgh Christian Magazine, which shows 
Mr. Robertson to have been a man of rare gifts, whose yearnings however 
Were rather toward the scldier’s than the clergyman’s career. 





Fine Arts. 


Tt was a brave sight on Monday evening, to see how the untoward 
elements could not keep away several hundreds of men and women from 


the privileged private view of the Exhibition of the Academy of Design. 
The rooms in Tenth Street were thronged, and if the greetings of friends 
and artists did not foster the critical tendencies, or indeed facilitate an 
examination of the good things up-hung, at least it gave one a satisfac- 
tory proof that the public appetite for Art is growing by what it feeds 
on. Recerit Exhibitions have but whetted it. 


Of the Collection itself we shall of course have occasion to speak. At 
present we will only say that it is both more numerous and more varied 
than of old, and worthy therefore of repeated and quiet stady. 


STEREOSCOPES ; OR, TRAVEL MADE EASY. 


The spontaneous engraving of Photography has united Science and 
Art. It furnishes the artist with suggestions and with momentary truths 
that memory could not have retained, or, if retained, would have de- 
based or perverted. It accustoms the English mind of all classes to great- 
er truth of drawing, more perfect light and shade ;—it sends hordes of 
travelling artists to seek for new beauties, and to attempt fresh con- 
quests in regions hitherto unknown to Art ;—it essays, searches, tries 
experiments, all of which are developments and expansions, 
and, therefore, useful, whatever they lead to. Even our inventors can- 
not have too large a capita) of truth to start with. 

But this vigorous young science, impatient of rest, has now turned 
traveller, and has gone abroad to verity or refute hasty, dull, or preju- 
diced writers—to enable us to talk with greater certainty of what we 
have hitherto not seen but only read of. ‘The first-fruits of this praise- 
worthy energy and enterprise are 100 stereoscopic slides of ptand 
Nubia—cave and temple—bagged and brought home by Mr. F. Frith, an 
artist sent out by Messrs. Negretti & Zambra,—whose views of the Holy 
Land from Jerusalem to Mount Lebanon are also to be published as a 
Biblical comment which must interest the whole Christian world, who 
hitherto have bad to depend on the pictorial statement of artists who too 
often, even if patient enough to report truly, or clear-eyed enough to see 
truly, would turn black into white, or round into square, for the sake of 
the pyramidal grouping and the central light, or such articles of the old 
creed. Mr. Frith, who makes light of everything, brings us the Sun’s opi- 
nion of Egypt, which is better than Denon’s, Champollion’s, Wilkinson's, 
Eothen’s, or Titmarsh’s. What an educational revolution is here, my 
countrymen! Why, our Tommys and Harrys will know the world’s sur- 
face as"Well as a circumnavigator before they are in ‘ breekums,” and 
will be as blasés of the Andes by the time they take to jackets, as we are 
now of Primrose Hill. What a stock of knowledge our Tommys and 
Harrys will begin life with! Perhaps in ten years or so the question 
will seriously be discussed—except to Crusoes and Benbows—whether 
it will be any use.to travel now that you can send out your artist to 
bring home Egypt in his carpet-bag to amuse the drawing-room with? 

Mr. Frith takes us a wonderful stereoscopic tour ; though we go over 
it so quickly and cheaply,—by quarry, rock and temple, obelisk, sphinx, 
pyramid, and cataract, Nile-boat and sandbank,—we pass without fir- 
man and without trouble, reading, if we wish to do the complete Sybe- 
rite, our page of Anastasius or the Epicurean between each slide ; or if 
we wish to be heavy and learned our Philo-Judeus, or the Koran’s Egyp- 
tian chapters, thinking of Shishak over our muffins, of Sesostris as we 
pour out our tea, of Rameses as we fill our pipe,—and of the end of all 
when it breaks between our clumsy fingers. 

There is not one of these views of Egypt but teaches us some new fea- 
ture of Oriental life, or some fresh point of interest in the old marvels of 
the great brick-aud-mortar-loviug kings. The flat roofs, sharp minarets, 
and towers ringed with balconies for the invoker to prayer, give us, for 
instance, new feelings about Cairo aud its Saracenic tombs, with the 
fluted dome of the Memlook kings ; from the stone beehives, in one case, 
breached through and tumbled below the dark gap lies a moraine of kingly 
ruin, to the great bossy, knotted crocodile, thirty feet long, with sleepy, 
ferocious eye, and a yard of jagged mouth; or the zebra-striped sand- 
bank of the Blue River; or the tufted palms that wave anxiously and 
wonderingly round the grave of Osiris ;—it is as new to us as if we had 
never heard of Egypt since Jacob went off thither with the red and yel- 
low-turbaned Ishmaelites, whose camels are borne down with bales of 
Indian spice and Arabian myrrh. This is not the Egypt of the old mas- 
ters, but the Egypt of the lotus-bud pillar,—the Egypt of Cleopatra and 
the asp, of Berenice, and the Ptolemies, of Ptha, and the faded Athor. 

If stone had a soul, what a grand 3,000 years of thinking those Alp 
pillars of Denderah must have had of it ; what quiet, hundred-year-long 
laughs at the brags of Caesars and Pharaohs, all ground down now to the 
same yellow dust that blows in heavy drifts round the faded colours of 
the Karnac dumb-shows or the sluggish feet of that Memnon, who thinks 
music, but will not sing, though the Copt mock him with his dusky fin- 
gers! Mr. Frith bas brought us home, in a fossil and imperishable state, 
those smooth, jelly-glass shaped granite rocks that fill the Nile’s bed 
round Philee,—he gives us dim glimpses of Nubia and the Cataract be- 
tween the slanting pylons of the temple-island,—examples of great un- 
seated statues, prone and bedded in the soft, shaping dust that rises 
around them,—of the ribbed sand, specked with pebbles, like the sea- 
beach,—of basket-shaped capitals,—of the colossal faces of Abou Simbel, 
with the divine death smile of eternal persistency. faith, love, and repose 
upon their granite lips. This is not the Egypt of panoramas, but, in a 
word, the Egypt of Génesis, of Herodotus, and of Quintus Curtius. We 
hardly miss the blue and orange, which is the livery of Egyptian nature, 
in Mr. Frith’s views, because his infallible art has caught the very burn 
of the Girgeh air and the cutting, transparent blackness of the Denderah 
shadows. It will hardly matter what great cleaner and re-framer sweeps 
up the rubbish of Egypt after half a century more of such observations 
as these. If Egypt ever sells off and begins again, its old tombstone- 
covered churchyard of nations will not be unrecorded or forgotten. 
Athor and Canopus live with us; as for Typhon, he is admitted to our 
firesides ; Osiris is in our portfolios sewn together again ; and Isis comes 
to us to spend the holidays. 

As photographs these views of Mr. Frith are worthy of especial praise 
for their decision of touch, their sharp, clear brightness, and their deli- 
cious, sunny, silvery, or twilight tone. In some of the pillared halls of 
old temples, shaken by earthquake, the columns toppled and leaning 
against each other like so many disturbed nine-pins, the capricious effect 
of spots and patches of light is beyond all praise :—it is the perfect truth 
and vividness of strong sunshine in its daring moments, not in the mere 
breadth of Cuyp, or the glow of Claude, but in a far stranger, more fitful 
and momentary effect. We wish Messrs. Negretti & Zambra life to cir- 
cumnavigate the world, and bring home fresh regions to our firesides for 
our luxurious protit and amusement.— Atheneum. 


Tue Scorrish Nationa GaLLery.—In 1850 the foundation-stone of a 
building for the purpose of forming a National Gallery of Paintings, and 
for other objects connected with art, was laid on the Earthen-mound, 
Edinburgh, by the Priace Consort. The edifice, which is of the Doric 
order, from the designs of the late Mr. W. H. Playfair, has stood com- 
pleted for about two years, and has been occupied at intervals by va- 
rious art exhibitions, A Treasury minute, drawn up by Mr. Wilson be- 
fore leaving office, has now been passed recalling arrangements for the 
permanent occupation and appropriation of the building, which contains 
two series of galleries, or 12 octagonal saloons. The five eastern and 
one central galleries are to be devoted for four months every year to the 
exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy ; the five western and one cen- 
tral galleries shall be reserved for the formation of a Scottish National 
Gallery of Art, and shall be permanently and exclusively so occupied. 
For the formation of a National Gallery there are four collectious of 
meas» immediately available—namely, the valuable collection of the 

oyal Scottish Academy, the collection belonging to the Royal Institu- 
tion, the interesting collection bequeathed to the city of Edinburgh by 
the late Sir James Erskine, of Torrie, and the collection belonging to 
the Board of Manufactares, besides various pictures belonging to the 
National Association for the Promotion of the Fine Arts, and others be- 
longing to private individuals. These collections are for the most part 
at present exhibited in the contiguous building of the Royal Institution, 
and on their removal the galleries there are to be devoted to the exbibi- 
tion of the interesting museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
which the society has generously handed over to Government free of 
cost for behoof of the public, to whom it will always be gratuitously 
open. The Treasury minute proposes that the aunual charge of the Na- 
tional Gallery, amounting to £1,142, shall be paid by the Board of 
Manufactures, from whose funds came £20,000 out of the £50,000 which 
the building cost, the larger portion being contributed by Parliamentary 
grant. Mr. W. B. Johnstone, a member of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
has been appointed principal curator and keeper of the National Gallery 
at asalary of £250. For fitting up the saloons of the Royal Institution 
for the Antiquarian Museum a Parliamentary grant is to be asked of 
£2,032. It is recommended that the School of Design, upheld by the 





Board of Manufactures, shall cease to form a charge on their funds, and 





—_—— 


PUNCH’S ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


March 15, Monday. The Marquis of Clanricarde bad given notice that 
he ehould to-night show that he deserved the monument which Lord 
Scamperdale, in Soapey S, promised to set up over Mr. John §: 
gon, should that gentleman his neck in trying to break 
else’s in the steeple-chace ; namely, white marble, bearing a statement 
that he was the most spotless virtuous man under the sun. On conside- 
pe the Marquis abandoned the attempt and disappointed the au- 

ence. 

Lord Derby stated, that though it might be undesirable that either 
Orangemen or Parsons should be Magistrates, he should not adhere te 
the late Irish Chancellor’s edict that no Orangeman should be a 
trate in Ireland. Mr. Punch has never been able to see the use of ei 
Magistrates or Laws in that island. Every question there resolves itself 
into the question of Papist or Protestant, and the only chance of fair play 
lies in the confused minds of jurors, who, with the best desire to give a 
party verdict, sometimes blunder into a just one. 

The Earl of Malmesbury produced the correspondence he has had with 
the Court of France. There are five letters: 1. Cowley tells Clarendon 
that Walewski is very sorry that he has been misunderstood. 2. Malmes- 
bury tells Cowley to tell Walewski that we are glad of his sorrow for the 
misunderstanding, but that his language, under the circumstauces, made 
it ae natural. 3. Cowley tells Malmesbury that he has told 
Walewski this, and that he is glad that we are glad. 4, Malmesbur 
tells Cowley that a formal despatch from Walewski will now pat ait 
straight. 5. Walewski writes to Persigny a despatch stating that the 
Emperor loves England, trusts in Heaven, meant no offence, and drops 
the subject. So that there is no reason to believe in the probability of 
war this week or even next week. And now Persigay, dissatisfied with 
Walewski and his master, resigns office. 

Our friends and correspondents, the Dublin University lads, appear te 
have been brutally treated by the Dablin Police, for simply faveuri 
the latter with some Irish epigrams in the forms of lighted squibs, ani 
other missiles, on occasion of Lord Eglintoun’s entry. Again the amiable 
Irish element was evoked, the youths being Protestants and the police 
being Papists. Mr. Punch’s own suggestion for managing Ireland by 
means of some indifferent parties, say Jews, is really the only safe one. 
It is found to work very well in the East, where the Turks (with whips) 
contrive to keep rival Christians from fighting much too ferociously over 
The Sepulchre. 

The Commons rejected the Bill for providing Tramways for the Lon- 
don Omnibuses. Lord John Manners said that, if anybody would give 
Statues to be set up in the Parks, he would accept them, but they must 
be good ones, as it would not do to let every stone-mason in the New 
Road stick up an advertisement in the shape of a Discobolus, with 
the maker’s address cut where most space for inscription might be 
afforded. 

Touching the Cagliari question, there then ensued conflict. Mr. Punch 
begs to point out, with his usual unhesitating frankness, that there has 
been Humbug on the part both of the present and the late Ministers in 
this matter, Each party tried to shift responsibility upon the other. 
Lord Palmerstun boldly told two entirely different stories about his 
own conduct, and Mr. Disraeli was compelled to pretend to have new 
lights, and to undertake that the subject should be reconsidered. Mean- 
time, Bomba seems frightened, for he has liberated Watt, aud ordered 
Park’s trial to be hastened, in order to get rid of him. 

A very neat quarrel scene, if one may call it so, ensued between Mr. 
Bernal Osborne and Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, and the Oriental origin of 
both gentlemen was amply viodicated by the eagerness with which they 
joined battle. There was no Saxon clumsiness of blow, but excellent carte 
aud tierce. Mr. Osborne demanded a statement of Ministerial policy. Mr. 
Disraeli was astonished at such impudence, and said that he was a Con- 
servative. Mr. Horsman thought Mr. Osborue’s attack unfair. Lord 
John Russell defended the old Reform Act, and will probably one of 
these days rise with a word for Magna Charta, and a plea for the Pyra- 
mids. Mr. Drummond said that the Reform Act was contrived to help 
the Whigs to beat the Tories. Lord Palmerston, wore practically, re- 
cited his own yood deeds, and then the discussion ended, te the great ad- 
vantage of the country. 

Tuesday. Ellenborough the First, King of India (in taking the Indian 
Loan), stated his belief, that, by the end of March, Sir Colin Campbell 
will have destroyed Lucknow, by a fire under which no man could hope 
to live. Furthermore, the Derby Government have hastened to do what 
the Palmerston Government ought to have long since done, namely, to 
give the son of Sir Henry Lawrence a baronetcy (the Company giving 
him an annuity), and to pay a tribute to Frederick James Halliday 
(Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal), a civilian, who has done marvels of 
Military Administratioa in India. 

Mr. Disraeli stated that Lord Derby’s Government had refused to allow a 
Mr. Hodge, a young man who appears to have been making a goose of bim- 
self abroad, by chattering aguinst foreign governments, to be delivered 
up by Sardinia to France. At this the Commons cheered, as does Mr. 
Punch, as Hodge’s having lost his head in one sense is not reason enough 
why he should lose it in another. 

The House gave Mr. Disraeli what money he wanted ; the abominable 
Billeting System. was assailed, and Mr. Ewart obtained a Committee on 
Colonisation in India, upon which Mr. Berual Osborne made an extremely 
feeble joke to the effect that, before you thought of Colon-isation, you 
should put a Full Stop to the Rebellion. There is more sense ia the mo- 
tion than salt in the joke. 

Wednesday. A brief debate on that elegantly flowering, but easil 
killed Annual, the Billa Judaica Russelliensis, was raised, and pesipansl, 
the discoverer declining to state what he should do if his pet flower were 
forced to wither in the cold shade of aristocracy. 

Thursday. That there might be no mistake as to what is expected by 
the country from Ministers, about the Cagliari, Lord Lyndhurst brought 
the case forward as it now stands, and put it before Goverament ina 
mercilessly lucid way. Chalk marks on a blauk board could not be more 
obvious, and Lord Lyndhurst having led Lord Malmesbury like a school- 
boy to the board, and asked him, sternly, “‘ You see that, do you?” let 
him go. There can be no wriggling away, now, except at the price of a 
vote which will re-construct the Cabinet. Even Bomba’s surreuder of bis 
prey, the moment he sees that we have discovered his fraud, will not 
suffice. We should have apology, and compensation to the injured men. 
Remember what we did for Pacitico, who had sustained no such wrongs 
as our Cives. 

Lord Dunkellin having taken his seat for Galway, Mr. Roebuck had 
much pleasure in inaugurating the new Member by presenting a petition 
setting forth that his seat was obtained by bribery, of which his father, 
the Lord Clanricarde, had been one of the practitioners. Subsequently a 
Bill was brought in for disfranchising the freemen of Galway. 

A discusgion arose, originated by Mr. Rich, on the subject of the vea- 
geance that is being dealt out to the Indian insurgents, and two or three 
Members expressed opinions that there had been enough or too much 
slaughter. Others thought that there had been nothing of the kind, and 
that it was necessary to make examples so terrific that they would abide 
in the minds of the natives. As the matter is entirely in the hands of 
the Indian Army, the conversation could have no particular result. But 
on one point there seemed an obfuscation which may as well be removed. 
The enemies with whom we fight are of three classes. First, there are 
the miscreants, military or civil, who had share in the murder of our 
women and children. Secondly, there are the people of Oude, who resist 
British sway. Thirdly, there are the Sepoys who have mutinied. For 
the first class, the most shameful and painful death we can inflict is too 
light, and they must be hunted down and hung up without mercy, For 
the second, they are simply enemier, and (except where they have coun- 
tenanced the murderers) will be treated just as the Russians were in the 
last war. For the third, they are traitors, and have no right to mercy, 
although it is of course open'to us to show it. Butreally, uatil the vie- 
tory is won, it is a little premature to be discussing what we are to 
do with the vanquished. Meantime, Government is going to consider 
whether we cannot afford to give the heroes of Delhi and Lucknow 
more than thirty-six shillings a-head for saving India. It is certainly 
getting the work done very cheap. , 

Friday. Lord Claaricarde, feeling “ great alarm” for the interests of 
religion and morality, earnestly demanded of Lord Derby whether he 
meant to interfere with the present system of education in Ireland. He 
said, however, that it was with “ great regret that Ae found himself 
called upon in the discharge of a public duty, to allude to the subject.” 
Lord Derby tranquillised him by a negative. 

The Indian Loan Bill was passed, John Bull beiog asked to put his 
name to the transaction merely as a matter of form, as India is “ bound 
in honour” to repay the whole. Mfr. Punch has some notion that the 
final operation will be merely a reverse of that commemorated by Sir 
Walter Scott :— 

“ O, first they eated the White puddings, 
And then they eated the Black, 0! 
Then thought the good John unto himsel’ 
The Deil clink down with that, O!”, 











shall be affiliated to the department of science and art in London. 


In the Commons a dreadful complaint was raised by a couple of Irish 
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Catholic members about the wicket casi of inducing the children 
ic soldiers to attend Protestant o. less it is 

very shocking to them that little Papists should have their faith ia Wink- 
ing Pictures, and the like, shaken. In the papers the com- 
t is a specimen of the teaching terrhe mds be mag) ager om 

of. the Irish accomplices in murder of poor Mr. Ellis, after 
that gentleman he had no grudge, but was not sorry 
to shoot him—went to his ne, prayed for himself, and sometimes 


went to mass—proceeds in his answers :— 
“Would you have murdered as many as the Cormacks asked you ?—I would. 
“ Would you have murdered me ?—I would if you did 


to me. 
“When you saw the dead body of Mr. Ellis, did "you in the deed ?—I 


° t hand upon it ?—No, I would not hand on it, for I 
was afraid it’ would throw wahesd, and Ghee l Goukiineetaes tuben by the 


“ If the Cormacks had not been arrested, would you have joined them in other 
murders ?—I would.” 


Really such a devotee does credit to his priest, and one can understand 
the objection to let a parson interfere with such training. There was 
ing elee which Mr. Punch can stoop to note, except a little exposure 
of the way in which Commissions in the Army can—or could—be got by 
young gentlemen who find it more easy to pass a cheque than an exami- 


—_——— 


COURT DRESS DENOUNCED. 

There can be no objection to the Herald’s tabard, to the time-ho- 
costume of the Elizabethan Beefeater, and to many other 
waifs and strays of antiquity that have been bequeathed to us by the 
older dynasties which have held sway in these realms. They add a cer- 
tain degree of picturesque quaintaess to our Court ceremonies, and are 
at least harmless and inoffensive. We would not see a Levée at Ss. 
James’s nor a State reception at Buckingham Palace modelled upon the 
newest fashions from Washington. There is an historic difference be- 
tween the ition of an ancient monarchy, such as that of Great Bri- 
tain, and decent simplicity which is the appropriate characteristic 
ef the ceremonies of a new-born state. It must, however, be admitted 
that in England our practice involves a confusion of principles. Take, 
for instance, the dress which an English gentleman is bound to wear 
when he presents himself before his Sovereign. If this were an affair of 
trank hose and slashed doublets, as in the days of Elizabeth, or of 
pointed shoes fastened up to the knees, as in still older times, at least 
we should bave gained something. A Court ption, as far as cost 
went, would be nearly as grand a sight as one of Mr. Charles Kean’s 

piest revivals at the Princess’s Theatre. Besides this immediate 

a by the marked distinction drawn between the actual dress of the 
period and the dress which was obligatory upon courtiers on parade we 
should certainly add greater stateliness and dignity to the Court cere- 
monies. This, however, is not our practice. 

Ox the other hand, we might sink all considerations which lead to the 
adoption of an exceptional dress upon occasious of Court pageantry, and 
permit English gentlemen to enjoy the ease and comfort which they 
would derive from the use of their ordinary dress—such dress as an 
one of a dozen Dukes would wear iu his own palace. This, again, is 
not our practice. We neither fall back upon antiquity nor do we enjoy 
the advantages of modern comfort. We don’t go back two or three cen- 
turies to find a really beautiful costume, nor are we content with the 
dress of an English gentleman such as is commonly worn by persons of 
that class in the year 1858. For many years past we have adhered to a 

something which is neither old nor new, and which is pre-emi- 
nently unsightly and ridiculous. The Court dress of our time is the 
Court dress, or, indeed, the ordinary evening dress, of the early Georges 
—it is not a time-honoured costume. It is, however, so remote from the 
Ordinary form and fashion of the days in which we live that it is an ano- 
maly. It is so far from our —— habit, and yet it was worn so.re- 
cently by all, that it has just drifted down to the servants’ hall and the 
carriage-board. The masters have done with it ;—the rapier apart, it 
has been imposed upon our footmen. This is true as far as form is con- 
cerned ; in the bright and dazzling choice of colours the footmen have 
the advan Bat why should an English gentleman be compelled to 
wear a rapier at the Court of his Sovereign, when if he wore it any- 
where else it would constitute a very sound link in the chain of evidence 
which would consign him to a lunatic asylum? Nothing can be more 
ridiculous than the aspect of w poor unfortunate individual who is com- 
pelled to wear this ludicrous appendage twice or thrice a-year, but who 
uever wears it save on compulsion. Englishmen don’t carry arms now- 
a’-days, save at seasons of alarm about burglaries and garotte robberies, 
and then they carry arevolver. Our cavairy do not wear chain armour, 
our Club men do not carry swords by their sides when they run in to see 
the evening papers ; why should a plain country gentleman be forced to 
carry arms, even ery they be but arms of ceremony, when he pre- 
sents himself at Court 

We have put this case first because it isa weaker one than the grievance 
which we are now about to state. But, if the complaint against the 
Court costume be well founded, what shall we say to the kindred prac- 
tice which prevails at the Dinners and Levées of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons? The attendance upon these ceremonies is, as a 
usage of society, almost —— A Speaker's invitation is nearly 
equivalent to a Royal command. Now, every gentleman who wishes to 
pay this mark or either of these marks of respect to Mr. Speaker is com- 
pelled to adopt the inappropriate costume of which we have ulready 
spoken, just as though he were going to Court. The only method of 
evading this preposterous requirement is that the Speaker’s visitors, like 
those of Her Majesty, should put on the costume of a Deputy-Lieutenant 
or the uniform of a Yeomanry Regiment, if they have the right to wear 
either the one or the other. This is, perhaps, a change for the better, 
although gentlemen who put on a military uniform only twice or thrice 
a-year are not particularly apt to feel at their ease init. But why should 
they go in masquerade at all? Why should a Commoner dining with a 
gentleman who is the First Commoner in the realm be compelled to 
wear a travesty derived from the early Hanoverian period of oar history, 
or a cavalry jacket which irreverently develops the sitting part of his 
Parliamentary character, or an uncomfortable half-military red coat, 
which is quite out of keeping with his usual pursuits? If it is thought 
Ggsirable that the members of the House of Commons should be distin- 
ghished by some peculiarity of costume upon State occasions, as when 
they go to Court, or when they pay their respects to the Speaker in his 

cial capacity, by all means let it be so. 

We are no such sticklers for a dull uniformity in dress that we wish to 
see all costume brought down to the drab level which a Quaker loves. 
But, if this costume is necessary, surely the common sense of the matter 
is that the members of the House of Commons should have a peculiar 
dress of their own upon ceremonial occasions. It would not task a 
tailor’s skill very highly to devise something which should be decent and 
suitable to the dignity of the position, without thrusting our legislators 
into Sir Robert Walpole’s knee-breeches, or the tight cavalry jacket of a 
slim Dragoon. We don’t pretend to lay down the law upon such high 
and recondite matters, but surely we have all seen the costume worn by 
our minor diplomatists, which is pleasing enough to the eye, and yet 
near enough to the costume of our own time not to be a ridiculous and 
uncomfortable anomaly. We do not, of course, mean that this, or any 
other particular costume, should be — but quote it simply as an 
example of what triumphs can be achieved by sartorial ingenuity when it 
is desired to add a little special dignity to the dress of a modern English 
gentleman. If Mr. Speaker Denison could but be made aware of the ex- 
treme annoyance and discomfort inflicted upon the gentlemen who meet 
to show him respect by the present compulsory custom we have little 
doubt that he would express his readiness to receive his guests even in 


¢ simple dress worn by English gentlemen at their own parties and 
seceptions.— Times 
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THE HAVELOCK MEMORIAL. 

A public meeting was held in Drury Lane Theatre, London, this 

(Friday) afternoon, for the p of promoting a memorial to the 
of the late General Sir Heury Havelock. ; 

The Duke of Cambridge presided. His Royal Highness, in opening 
the proceedings, said the object of the meeting was to award a mark of 
respect to the memory of one who had deserved well of his country.— 
{Lond cheers.] He regretted that he had not had the honour of enjoying 
the friendship of so brave and honourable agentleman. He then traced 
the military history of the late General, and the details of his numerous 
and most important services, mentioned in terms of the highest praise by 
His Royal Highness, elicited loud and repeated cheers from the meeting. 
The names of Sir Colin Campbell and General Outram, referred to by 
the noble Duke, were aleo greeted with loud applause. In conclusion, 
His Royal Highness said that it was for the country to decide in what 
manner — bane do honour to a man who deserved so well of the 
pablic for his gallant exertions. The late Government had granted a 
site for the memorial in Trafalgar Square. 





The Marquis of Lansdowne, in an eloquent moved the first re- 
solation—‘“ That the eminent services the late Sir Henry 
Havelock, have called for a suitable testimonial a coun- 
try.”—General Sir D. M‘Dougal seconded the resolution. He said it 
was the opinion of all soldiers that the name of Havelock ought to be 
enrolled amongst the peers of England.—[Great cheering.] 

The resolution was then carried in an enthusiastic manner. 

The Earl of Cardigan moved the second resolution, “ That independ- 
ent of material testimony borne by Parliament to the late General, it is 
desirable that the British people should have an adequate opportunity 
of showing their gratitude for his distinguished services.” —Admiral 
Hargood seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

General Sir William Gomm moved the third resolution: “ That Her 
Maje:ty’s Government having, with the express sanction of Her Majesty, 
granted a site in Trafalgar Square for a statue, the erection of such mo- 
nument should be oted as largely as possivle by contributions from 
all classes.” Sir W. Gomm said no one could entertain a bi inion 
ot the lamented Havelock’s military skill than he did—Mr. Vernon 
Smith seconded the resolution. He said Havelock had rmed ser- 
vices in India without parallel in the annals of England. He had nothing 
to aid him from aristocratic connection, and his name'was upon the lips 
of every man, woman and child in this country. (Great cheering.) 

The resolution was unanimously eae 

Lord J. Russell, who was received with cheers, moved the fourth re- 
solution, “ That the objects of the Committee of the Havelock fund, of 
which His Royal Highness the Dake of Cambridge is the president, be 
approved as recorded in the resolutions of the 20th and 29th January 
last.” The noble lord said_it should be remembered that there were 
100,000 men in arms against us, using our own weapons, and taught by 
our own skill, and that a small but brave army reconquered and preserved 
for England the empire of India. (Cheers.] That was effected by Ha- 
velock, and he (Lord J. Russell) could find no parallel in history to the 
relief of Lucknow. Havelock was not only a hero, but a Christian hero, 
and they had much to be proud of in him.—[Cheers.] 

Sir W. F. Williams of Kars, seconded the resolution. He said he had 
never heard but one opinion of the merits of the brave man whose me- 
mory would never be forgotten. [Cheers.] He would only say in con- 
clusion, “ may those who are in future beleaguered have a Havelock to 
come to rescue them.”—[Great cheering. ] 

The resolution was carried unanimously. s 

The Rev. Mr. Brock moved the fifth resolution,— That the Committee 
of the Havelock Memorial be requested to continue their exertions to 
carry out that object to the fullest extent that the sabscriptions confided 
to them will admit, and with the least possible delay consistently with 
the receipt of funds from parties in India and other distant possessions of 





All the phenomena of an annular eclipse were clearly and beantifally 
visible on the mound, which is a locality easily identified. Baily’s 
beads were perfectly plain on the completion of the annulus, which oc- 
currence took place, according to my observation, at about seventy 
seconds after one o’clock ; it lasted about eighty seconds. The “ beads,” 


like drops of water, ap) on the upper and under sides of the Moon, 
occupying fully three-fourths of her circumference. Prior to this the 
upper edge of the Moon seemed dark and rough. I noticed no other 


changes of colour. At 12.43 the cusps, for a few moments, bore a very 
black —, There was nothing like intense darkness during the 
eclipse : I have seen more gloom in a thunder-storm. Bystanders prog- 
nosticated rain, but it was the shadow of a rapidly declining day. At 
twelve o’clock a lady living on the farm suddenly exclaimed, “ The cows 
are coming home to be milked !” and they came, all but one ; that fol- 
lowed, however, within the hour. Cocks crowed, birds flew low or flut- 
tered about uneasily, but every object far and near was well defined to 
the eye. A singular broadway of light stretched north and south for 
upwards of a quarter of an hour—from about 12.54 to 1.10 p.m.” 

The accounts received from Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
other districts in the north, and indeed from most parts of the country, 
bear testimony to the fact that the view of the eclipse was of a similar 
kind to that obtained in the metropolis, the sky all the time of its duration 
being cloudy and dull. Occasionally a glimpse of it was caught, which 
rather tended to excite than to satisfy curiosity. 


——————S>__ 


Tue Horse or Iraty.—The more we look below the surface of Italian 
life, the more difficult do we perceive it to be to imagine any means by 
which the system of Austrian and Ecclesiastical government should pass 
quietly and gradually into its direct opposite, and b free, mode- 
rate, and conciliatory. The real hopes of Italy lie in a different direc- 
tion. What is to be set against the enormous weight of actual posses- 
sion and of a crushing military force on the side of Austria is the charac- 
ter of the better class of the people. If Italians were composed of only 
two classes, slaves and patriot fanatics, there is no reason why the go- 
vernment of force should not triumph indefinitely. But there are in 
Italy a number of men of station and property, well educated, generous, 
sensible, and right thinking, not separated from the common people, and 
yet rising to the European level of thought and cultivation, who steadily 
persist, year after year, in encouraging their country to hope, in pre- 
paring for a struggle, in thinking how freedom could be advantageously 
used, in protesting against the system in which they wear away their 
lives. Italy has thus a unity of sentiment which endures through the shift- 
ing of events, and gives a real dignity and value to a wish for freedom 
apparently hopeless. These men have almost everything against them, 
t A 








Her Majesty.” —The rev. gentleman read extracts from the d ; 
General’s letters to his wife, in one of which, a short time previous to his 
death, he said, that should he fall, be would leave his wife to the care of 
his Sovereign.—(Cheers.) The rev. gentleman said the will of Havelock 
was proved under £1,500. This was all he had to leave his wife and 
—_ after 43 years’ service, but the nation must repair the self-sacrifice. 
—(Cheers.) 

The resolution was seconded by Sir E. Hulse, and carried unani- 
mously. 

Sir 5. Graham moved the sixth resolution—“ That it is most desirable 
that the extent of subscriptions should be such as to enable the Com- 
mittee, after the fullest consideration, to appropriate any surplus fund 
after the erection of a statue to such further object as shall seem most 
completely to satisfy the public view, and to harmonise with the senti- 
ments of the late General.” The Right Hon. Baronet said he felt fully 
satisfied that the Eoglich nation would not fail to respond to the claim 
upon them in repect to Havelock’s memory.—Mr. Roupell, M.P. seconded 
the motion, and it was carried amidst loud cheers. Z 

Lord J. Russell moved a voie of thanks to the Duke of Cambridge for 
the able manner in which he had conducted the business. The resolution 
was secoaded, and carried with repeated rounds of cheering.—His Royal 
Highness rose amidst general applause, and in acknowledging the vote 
paid a high compliment to Mr. E. tr. Smith, for the handsome manner in 
which he had gratuitously placed the theatre at the service of the Com- 
mittee.—The proceedings then terminated.—London eve'g paper, March 29. 


SO 


THE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN IN ENGLAND. 
The great solar eclipse of 1858 has come and gone, and to th d 


@ CONV ot Europe, the record of long ill-fortune, the want of a 
head, the necessary vagueness of the idea that animate them. The hour 
of their liberty may never arrive, but it it ever does come, we cannot 
doubt that it will have been won at the point of the sword.—Continental 
Review. 





Destructive Lanp Stir in Yorksuire.—At about three o’clock on 
the 22d ult., there was an immense slip of land near Whitby, which 
caused the eutire destruction of the Victoria iron and cement works at 
Reckhills, Ranswick, near Whitby. The watchman heard a subterra- 
nean rumbling, and raised an alarm. Several of the persons employed 
on the premises got up, and were in time to witness—first, the fall of the 
engine house chimney, next the prostration of the furnace-house and other 
buildings, and finally the sinking of all the rest of the works. The 
whole site of the establishment covered an acre and a half of ground. 
The works are the property of the Victoria Iron and Cement Company 
(limited). Upwards of 100 hands are thrown out of employment. A 
meeting of the directors of the company was held yesterday evening at 
the Bull and Mouth Hotel, Leeds. Mr. Brown, the owner of the property, 
and Mr. Andrews, the manager, were present. After hearing a report 
as to the damage done by the land slip, a careful estimate was made of 
the amount, and it was found that the whole was between £1,500 and 
£2,000. 

THREATENED DESECRATION OF THE Trosacus.—If Wordsworth was 
startled into poetic protest ‘by the contemplation of the Windermere 
branch of the Carlisle and Lancaster Railway— 

“Ts there no nook of English ground secure 
From rash assault ia . 


the shade of Scott might, we imagine, be similarly shocked by the an‘ 








has proved a great disappointment. . 

In the metropolis and its neighbourhood every point of prominence 
and open space had on Monday its knot of beholders—it beiug a bright 
and beautiful morning, and everything promising a favourable view of 
the phenomenon. The Parks, Primrose-hill, Hampstead-heath, Green 
wich Park, Blackheath, and the other different open spaces, were 
thronged by persons provided with glasses to observe the Sun’s obscura- 
tion ; as was Trafalgar-square, the bridges, the Duke of York’s Column, 
the Monument, St. Paul’s, the public offices, and, indeed, every place 
from which an uninterrupted sight was likely to be obtained ; and the 
itinerant venders of stained glass obtained a ready sale for their wares 
till about the middle of the day, when a “ change came o’er the spirit’’ 
of the dream, and the obscuration of the Sun by the clouds that then 
took place put astop to their traffic, and cooled the ardour of many 
a spectator. About 44 min. 55 sec. past eleven the commencement of 
the eclipse was first visible, through the medium of coloured glasses, but 
at first, ascertain capricious clouds had burst their bondage and were 
flitting about, hither and thither, over the Sun’s face, it was doubted 
whether it was really the commencement of the extraordinary pheno- 
menon. From this time the clouds began to come up from the westward, 
covering the Sun at frequent intervals, and by twelve oclock a dense 
curtain, which entirely bid the Sun, and spread itself from east to west, 
and north to south, followed by a cold wind and a heavy, leaden, misty 
kind of haze, very much resembling an early autumnal metropolitan 
fog. Shortly after one o’clock a slight break in the clouds showed the 
faint outline of the Sun, with the shadow of the Moon just leaving after 
totality of obscuration, which had a most beautiful effect. This con- 
tinued for a few seconds, and the outer line of the Sun, crescent-shaped, 
like a new Moon, shown out with a brilliancy truly delightful, and was 
again as suddenly lost to view. The light from this time continued to 
increase till it assumed the usual smoky aspect of a London wintry day, 
and which continued throughout the remainder of the day. As seen 
from the gallery from St. Paul’s it is thus described :—“ Towards one 
o'clock matters brightened a little, and a general cheer announced that 
the clouds had broken, and that the eclipse was plainly to be seen. So 
nearly annular was it at this moment as to appear complete. The whole 
centre of the Sun was quite black; the luminous ring glistened over 
nine-tenths of its circumference ; and the increasing coldoess of the air 
proved how large a proportion of the solar heat we were being deprived 
of. A second chance occurred at half-past one, when the obscuration 
was said to be at its height : the people had a second good view.” 

Observations were taken at Greenwich of the temperature and humi- 
dity of the air every five minutes during the eclipse, the barometer being 
read at the same time. The temperature of the air at nine A.M. was 44} de- 
grees, and it gradually rose until it attained the height of 50 degrees at 
the commencement of the eclipse. It continued rising until noon, being 
at that time 50} degrees, and then commenced gradually and uniformly 
descending, till it reached the minimum of 48.2 degrees at three minutes 
past one, being about the time of the Sun’s greatest obscuration. After 
this time the temperature rose as gradually as it had previously descended, 
being 52 1-3 at the end of theeclipse. The humidity of the air (saturation 
being equal to 100) was 74 at nine A.M., and decreased to 63 at the com- 
mencement of the eclipse, and was then constant until half-past twelve 
o’clock, after which time the air became more humid until the totality took 
Ean, its degree at that time a by 69. The air then steadily 

ocreased in humidity, and at the close ot the eclipse was74. The baro- 
meter at nine A.M. read 29.928 inches, reduced to the sea level ; aud at 
the commencement of the phenomenon read 26.936 inches. After this 
time, and throughout the eclipse, the readings varied but little. Strips 
of prepared photographic paper, exposed to the Sun every ten minutes, 
sensibly decreased in their shade ot tint after twenty miautes past twelve 
o’clock ; and for about five minutes befure and ten minutes after the Sun’s 
greatest obscuration the paper was scarcely affected by the Sun. The 
white paper was turned to a deep purple colour at the commencing and 
ending of the eclipse. 

Mr. John Yates, F.R.G.S., thus describes the incidents connected with 
the eclipse as observed at Fotheringay Castle, Northamptonshire :—* I 
beg to record for the use of your scientific readers a considerable mag- 
netic variation which was observed at this 7 age to-day. From an early 
hour up to 11.40 my com manifested the usual deviation west ; but 
between 11.40 and 12 o’clock it advanced irregularly to due north. At 
12.40 it receded two points. At 1.6 P.M. it had recovered a poiat ; but 
at 1.29 it was due north again. Before two o’clock it resumed the posi- 
tion of early morning. The dip of the needle was also evidently disturbed, 





and, I feel confident, not from local interference. 


t appearing in yesterday’s Perthshire Advertiser that the engi- 
neer of the Dunblane, Doune, and Callander Railway is makiog a survey 
for the extension of the line to the Trosachs ; and that an exploration is 
to be made of the country along Loch Katrine, with a view to its con- 
nection with the Oban line. The stillness of “ the Trosachs’ glen’ broken 
by the coarse screech of the railway whistle! its very echo might be 
fancied sufficient to raise the ghosts of Clan Alpine’s warriors, as when 
they started up at Roderick Dhu’s own “ whistle shrill.” To the tourists 
who boast of the rapidity with which they can “ do” a celebrated route, 
a railroad to the Pass of the Trosachs, and also along Loch Katrine, will 
no doubt be considered a very proper thing ; but to the more intelligent 
class of pleasure-seekers, who wish to enjoy the beautiful in nature in a 
legitimate way, the intended lines would only defeat the object they con- 
templated when setting out upon their pilgrim A flying railway 
carriage is not the station from whence to view localities hallowed by 
nature and rendered classic by genius. Bustle and excitement would 
completely neutralise a large portion of the interest attached to scenes 
in the “ Lady of the Lake ;” and therefore, though it may be said of the 
proposed nndertaking that “the gradients are easy” and the “ traffic 
considerable,” we are inclined to look upon it as wholly unnecessary, at 
least so far as tourists are concerned—and it must after all be to passen: 
gers of this class that the projectors of the line must look for support.— 





DispureD Vainity or aN Enetish Marriace.—The Civil Tribunal 
of Boulogne-sur-Mer was lately engaged in hearing a case which excited 
considerable curiosity. The plaintiffs were the Marquis and Mar- 
quise de Boussigny de C——, who applied to the court for the an- 
nulment of a marriage contracted by their son, M. Albert de Boussigny 
de C——., with an English lady, Miss Baron. The counsel for the plain- 
tiffs stated that the young gentleman had in July last, without the 
kaowledge of his parents, married the lady at Folkestone. The family 
of the lady, who had been living at Boulogne, had first gone to Dover 
for the purpose of having the ceremony performed, and on the registrar 
at that town refusing to sanction it, they had proceeded to Folkestone, 
where it had taken place without any previous publication or any of the 
ordinary formalities. The consul at that place had legalised the signa- 
tures of the parties, who afterwards returned to France without the fa- 
mily of the bridegroom being at all aware of what had taken place. The 
families kept up the same relations with each other as had previously 
existed, and there was nothing to indicate what had occurred. When 
at length the parents of the bridegroom heard of what had occurred, 
they immediately applied for the intervention of the law. The learned 
gentleman then explained at some length the difference which existed in 
the French and English laws on the subject of marriage, and contended 
that as the union had taken place without the consent of the parents of 
the gentleman, and without the observance of any of the formalities re- 








quired by the French law, the marriage could not be considered valid. 
Mr. Henry, the counsel for the lady, strongly supported the validity, the 
marriage having been contracted openly, and not, therefore, coming un- 
der the appellation of a clandestine act. The court adjourned the case 
for a week.—The Civil Tribunal of Boulogne-sur-Mer gave judgment 
last week. The court declared that, as the manner in which the mar- 
riage had taken place at Folkestone was evidently of a clandestine cha- 
racter, and intended to leave his parents, the Marquis and Marchioness 
de Coupigny, in ignorance of what was about to take place; and as it 
was, besides, Gesigned to allow the said Albert de Coupigny and Mary 
Ann Baron to withdraw themselves from the requirements of the French 
law, the marriage was declared of no effect,and Miss Baron interdicted 
to call herself the wife of the said Viscount de Coupigny, under a penal- 
ty of 50f. fine for each contravention. 





Fancy-Dog Sreaters.—An amusing letter on this subject appeared 
in our columns of the 3rd inst. Here is a rejoinder, also addressed to the 
Editor of the Times 

“Sir,—I have no sympathy with those ‘ victims of the Fancy’ who 
have of late occupied so much of your valuable space in howling about 
lost dogs. I happen to live in a neighbourhood swarming with pet 
poodles that bark and snarl day and night. You organ-grinders and — 
gurdy men are no greater nuisances than yelping cure. My near neigh- 
bour has become a gentleman unexpectedly, and his lady possesses a cock} 
tailed canine in red neck ribands, The pleasure of this especial brute is 
continual barking and rushing at all who pass in or out of my door. All 
reasonable methods of getting rid of the nuisance have been tried. Re- 
monstrances are met with abuse. The police—probably intimate in the 





area—can’t or won’t interfere ; the law, I am told, won’t condescend to 
meet such a case. 
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« Now, there are men who live by snaring rats that nibble your oats 

nietly. Why should the law, that won’t take the nuisance in hand it- 
aii pademn mea Who rid us of those larger vermin which disturb our 
quiet, may at any time communicate a most fearful malady, and de- 
your food that Widow Char’s poor children in the next lane would be 
glad of ? 


“The ‘Fancy’ are our only in this dog-ridden locality. Let the 

‘ ? come to our help, and I, for ove, will come down handsomely, 
ing double for every skin, minus the noisy brute it belongs to.—I re- 
main, Sir, your most humble servant. : 
“ March 20, ~ re “A Victim, NOT OF THE ‘Fancy.’ ” 


Sm Wai Don.—This insolvent, the comedian, again came up, at 
Bristol, on the 18th ult., on his application to be discharged under the 
‘Act. He had been on bail since the filling of his schedule, and had per- 
formed at various theatres. On the first hearing he was opposed on the 
part of several creditors, and was ordered to file certain amendments to 
the schedule. The schedule, as filled, contained debts amounting to 
£3,233, and it appeared that Sir William had received by his profession 
about £1000 a-year and £300 from his property. There had been a se- 

in Scotland on his estate, and a complaint was made as to 
conduct of bis trustees in the proceedings under the insolvency. 
Among the items of expenditure was one of £400 a-year in travelling as 
a comedian ; another of £100 a-year as gratuities at theatres ; theatrical 
pooks £100 a-year ; and £200 a-year for yes and advertising in his 
ion. Sir Maxwell Wallace, one of the trustees of the insolvent, 
was examined ; and after a warm altercation between the learned gen- 
tlemen engaged, the insolvent was declared to be entitled to the benefit 
of the Act. — 
Tue Ruins or Wyxystay.—Colonel Cotton, Major Lovatt, Mr. Bulke- 
ley Owen, and other gentlemen, have been indefatigable in superintend- 
the labours of the workmen engaged in searching among the ruins 
for any valuables that could be rescued. The débris has been coaveyed 
in | barrows to the brewhouse, where it was washed and examined 
under the direction of a fireman from the Watling-street brigade. The 
following articles have been recovered Part of a set of jewels belong- 
ing to Lady Vane, consisting of an ornament containing fifteen diamonds 
nite perfect, a large diamond, an emerald, and a magnificent sapphire ; 
countess’s watch has been recovered, but a necklace presented to her 
by the Marchioness of Londonderry is missing, although rigid search has 
been made for it. Sir Watkin’s watch and chain, Col. Cotton’s watch, 
about a fourth part of the Hon. Mrs. Cotton’s jewels, and sixteen sove- 
reigns and some silver money have also been recovered. A beautiful 
timepiece, the gift of the Russian Ambassador to Lady Wynn on her 
marriage, was found, but it was totally destroyed. It is now fully be- 
lieved that the fire commenced in the cellars beneath the library, but no 
light has been thrown upon its origin. The house will be rebuilt. 
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PROBLEM No. 484, sy Samven Loyp. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate, in three moves. 


SoLtvtion To Propuem No. 483. 


White. Blacn. 
1. BtoK Kt3 R to Q7 (best), 
2. BwoX R4. P to Q3 (best). 
3. Bto K K: 3. If 
4. Bto B2ch. R interposes. 
5. B tks R, checkmate. 


Dy secceenccdasene eacacasenconse | If R to K7, or Kt 7. 
4. B tks P, checkmate. 


To Corresponpents.—R. B. D. The principal place of resort for Chess 
Players in the day-time is at Bechtel’s Restaurant, in Fulton St. near Nassau. 
You should join the New York Chess Club, and induce all your Chess-loving 
friends to do the same. In consequence of the Secretary’s removal to Brooklyn, 
the Club will find some suitable location in or adjoining Broadway, and necessa- 
Tily desires an increase of members, to meet the additional expenses it will 
unavoidably incur.——A meeting of the New York Chess Club was held on 
Thursday to hear the Report of the Committee appointed to find suitable apart- 
ments for the Club. A selection is not yet made.——R. F. The best Chess No- 
tation in our — is the German, a brevity with clearness, It con- 
sists of using the letters A to H for the Royal line, commencing on the Queen’s 
side, and numbering the files from 1 to 8. Ez. gra: White Kt at K B 3 would 
be expressed by Kt f 3; Black Queen moved from her square to Q R 4, would be 
tendered by Q d 8—a 5. 





Orsint anp His Curpren.—A letter from Orsini to his two daugh- 
ters, Ernestina ard Ida. written on September 28th, 1854, previous to his 
starting on the expedition which led to his imprisonment in the citadel 
of Mantua, has been published. It is beautifully conceived and most 
touchingly expressed, and shows how fine a nature his was, despite the 
horrible crime into which he was goaded by tyranny and by the despair 
which had taken possession of his heart. Men the most opposed to Or- 
sini have acknowledged the tender feeling which lives in every line, and 
have pitied the misery of a man who seemed to have been designed to 
adora and ennoble society. It is not too much to expect that this epis- 
tle will go far towards softening down those bloody stains which his own 
act bas thrown on Orsini’s character. How sad that the world’s tyrants 
should have the power, not merely of imprisoning and slaying, but of 
converting an originally fine human being into a reckless assassin !— 

GeneraL Sm C. Naprer’s Oprsion or Sin Conn Camppeit.— Great 
anxiety about the collieries in the North. I have sent Campbell, 98th 
(now Sir Colin), there from Hull. The colliers had better be quiet, they 
will have a hardy soldier to deal with ; yet he will be gentle and just, or 
he should not be there, for I want not bullies to join the civilians’ cry 
for murdering the people, fo make an example. One may be required ; so 
much the worse, but let not soldiers seek occasion for it, as almost all 
the civil gentlemen seem to me to do ; let us avoid that as we would sin 
and death.” —Diary, 28, July, 1839. 

“ Saw the 98th, Campbell is first-rate. What a nuisance that such a 
fellow should be kept back while such as Colonel get on. If we 
have > war Campbell will be a first-rate leader of a brigade.’’—Jbid, 

une 1, deli 

Tae Lastacue “ Cottectioy.”—The great Lablache’s collection is 
coming to the hammer. It is one of snuff-boxes. This great artist had 
one hobby during life. It was tosurround himself with ‘abatidres of every 
material, size, form, and variety. They amount to hundreds. They 
bear Imperial, royal, princely, ducal, literary, and lady fair effigies, 
brilliant in diamond, pearl, malachite, lapis, lazzali, or bumble horn. 


_ — 
GENIN'’S LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
OUTFITTING BAZAAR, 
Embracing Three extensive Show-Rooms, and comprising Twelve distinct Departments, viz 
cntiili LADIES’ 4 MISSES’ BONNETS AND HEAD-DRESSES, 
and Children’s Hosiery.—Children’s F; Hats.—Laces and Embroideri: 
Infants’ Wardrobes.—Ladies’ and Children's Shoes. —Mantillas and Tslnss. 
Boys’ Hats and Caps Pm x and Youths’ Clothing.—Gents’ and 
is G ’ Dress and Undress Hats. 
The Assortment in each Department is Full and Complete. 
GENIN’S BAZAAR, 513 BROADWAY, ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 











NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCE OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tallors, 


LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
|} yi MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 
those they formerly covanted, and better stones for the display of their Merchandise, 
which, for ELEGANCE. VARIETY. and EXTENT, is weoneee 
This is unquestionably the LARGEST FIRST-CLASS CU: iM TAILORING ESTABLISH- 
MENT IN NEW YORE, if not in the World, receiving from 
BARLOW, PAYNE & ; 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, . 
b steamers and sailing vessels, throughout the season, onary Satrebienerels for GENTLE- 
MEN'S DRESS, and will be found, 7 inspection, for STYLE, QUALITY and PRICE, the 
best house for ECONOMY im the United States. 





$600,000 WORTH OF 
ELEGANT FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 
TO BE SOLD OUT AT A GREAT SACRIFICE 
N view of the financial panic and of tne fact that it may continue some weeks longer, we 
have concluded to close out our IMMENSE STOCK ata GREAT SACRIFICK, at once. 
It consists of large assortments of every description of FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS, 
Manufact: with great taste from goods either of our own importations or getting up, num: 
bering Coats, Pants, Vests, Robes, Shirts, &c., nearly 100,000 GARMENTS! 
ALSO, 4 SUPERB STOCK OF 

FURNISHING GOODS, UNDER-WEAR, GLOVES, SUSPENDERS, 
Shirts, Robes, Shawls, d&c., of our own Manufacture or Importation. 

This is the largest Stock of Fashionable and Seasonable Clothing and Furnishing Goods ever 
offered in the world, and at Lower Prices. 

We offer also a e stock of very Low Priced Clothing for Southern and Western Trade, 
which we will close out to dealers at a heavy per centage UNDER COST! 

MERCHANT TAILORING STOCK! (CUSTOM DEPARTMENT) AT THE SAME GREAT 
Sacrifice FOR CASH. Our Wholesale Rooms will be thrown open for the selection of ali 
vanting single Garments or by the quantity. 

&@ The Bills of all selvent Banks in this and surrounding States taken at par. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., 258, 259 and 260 Broadway, (Cor. Warren-St.) 


REMOVAL. 
i CONSEQUENCE OF THE DESTRUCTION BY FIRE OF MY OLD STORE IN 
Maiden Lane, I have removed to the commodious warehouse 
NO. 50 MURRAY STREET, 
WHERE I OFFER FOR SALE 


FRENCH CHINA, DINNER. TEA, AND TOILET SETS. VASES, CARD-BASKETS, 
SPITTOONS, COLOGNE-BOTTLES, &c. 


Parian Marble Statuettes, Bohemian and Belgian Glassware, 
Goblets, Champagne and other Wine-Glasses, and all the newest Bohemi: 





ATTRACTIVE STOCK FOR SPRING. 
CARPETING AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
MUCH BELOW CUSTOMARY PRICES. 

PATENT TAPESTRY, BRUSSELS, VELVET, INGRAIN, THREE PLY AND 
LOW PRICED CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, RUGS, MATS, MAT- 
TING, STAIR CARPRTINGS, &c., &c. 

Also in Great Variety— 


BROCATELLES, DAMASKS, RICH PRINTED LASTINGS, MOREENS, LACE 
AND MUSLIN CURTAINS, LACE DRAPERIES, GILT CORNICES, 
WINDOW SHADES, &c. : 


LORD & TAYLOR, 255, 257, 259 é& 261 Grand Street. 
PETER O. RAGSDALB, SHREVEPORT, LA., 


Agent for Cotton Factors and Manufacturers, 
HAgrNG HAD MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE PURCHASE AND CLASSI- 
fication of Cet od i i th the plac’ 


jon a ig an wi ters of the 
= River section, is enabled to make very tavourable purchases, regarding quality and 


prices. 
The annual ment of Cotton from Shreve; now amounts to nearly 1 bi and 
Harken Miveltearers, a0 well as Cotton Pecvare in New York and Hew wriess will ana 
with the i 








it for their interest to 








ENGLISH BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
(BRANCH OF OUR LONDON ESTABLISHMENTS.) 
RE & Lt Mo te PUBLISHERS & IMPORTERS OF T 
E23 AND AUTHORISED ‘DITIONS. An Extensive Stock constantly pytdt 4 
Geass Vaatery or Surges Bixpixcs. Also Episcopal (U. 8.) Prayer Books, and 
ms, &e.. &e. 
K. CHEESWRIGHT, (Removed from 47 Cliff Street) Agent for U. 8, 
ELGER’'S BAZAAR. 
ORSETS AND SKIRTS.—French Wove and Made Corsets, at = 





b and $1 25. Every description of Ladies’ and Misses’ Paris, English and American- 
Sorsets. 
ot. — Desneta cleaned. one nh 5, ieee 
t Fren even Spring Skirts, usual ice Agency for Alexandre’s G); 
English Hosiery, Dress Trimmings, &c., at ELGER’S BAZAAR, 882 Broadwa: belek 
— —— and Nineteenth Streets, ‘neat door to Bridgeman’s Seed Store and the Tadiew De- 
pository. 





TO SOUTHERNERS, 

RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably informed 
D that mineral waters, under the name of “ Saratoga’’ water and salts, om ao 
“ Saratoga’’ salts, are extensively imposed — the public in the Southern and South-western. 
States, where persons buying these articles desire and think they are purchasing “‘ Congress” 
water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Recreate to diteh 
water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly art 

hless, and often d 





rod in 
Fancy Coloured @lasswares, Glass Shades, French Bronzes, and other Fancy Articles, 


1 desire to inform gentlemen, intending to visit France, that my firm in Paris, Rue Paradis 
Poissonniere No 32, will attend to the purchase, pecking, ont shiones of any Parisian 
ssi Caaats a 





goods, for a moderate commission. AHR&ENFELDT, 
o. 50 Murray Street, New York. 





NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


HE 33RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY, IS NOW 
ER open, oat, from 9 A. M. to 10 P.M., at the Galleries, in TENTH STREET, near 
ROADWAY. 
The collection is formed exclusively of Original Pictures and Sculptures by Living Artists, 
which bave never before been exhibited in this City. 
Admission Twenty-five Cents. Season Ticket, Fifty Cents. 


T. ADDISON RICHARDS, Corresponding Sec. N. A. 


TRON GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 
JANES, BEEBE & CO., 356 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FOUNTAINS, VASES, LIONS, DOG, DEER, SETTEES, SUMMER-HOUSES, Ac. 
VER thirty different kinds and sizes of Vases, from $2 00 to $2500. Also a - yg variety 


of Fountains, suitable for rrivate Grounds, Conservatories and Public Parks. 
LIONS in various attiiudes, crouching, standing, and reclining, in Miniature, Life Size, and 


Colossal. 
Descriptive Catalogues sent by mail. JANES, BEEBE & CO., 
356 Broadway, New York. 








THE NEW YORK CONDENSED MILK Co, 
WILL FURNISH TO CITIZENS OF NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN, AT THEIR DWELLINGS 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK. 
IT IS SIMPLY PURE MILK, 
ya which, when perfectly fresh, nearly all the water is evaporated, and NOTHING WHAT- 
EVER IS ADDED. 

A Committee from the Academy of Medicine, after a full investigation, unqualifiedly re- 
commend ft. 

1 quar: of Condensed Milk to 4 quarts of water, makes 5 quarts of Ric Mix, 

1 quart to 6 water, makes 7 quarts better milk than is generally sold in New York. 

1 to 14g quarts water, makes 234 quarts Rich Cream, at the low price of 10 cents per quart. 

This Milk retains all its freshness ; is not subject to the action of the atmosphere, as is milk 
in its more liquid form, in which decomposition commences soon after being drawn from the 
cow ; it will, therefore, need to be served but three times a week, thus avoiding deliverance 
on Sw fe 

Price 15 cents per quart. 


The moe geod is also prepared to furnish steamers, and shipping generally. 
Copies of Academy ot Medicise report, and circulars ation parcostars, to be had at the 
Company's Depot, 173 CANAL STREET, 


Second Block West of Bowery. 


EUGENE DUPUY, FAMILY & DISPENSARY CHEMIST, 
609 BROADWAY. 
HAyes OPENED A CORRESPONDENCE WITH MESSRS. PIRSSE & LUBIN, OF 
No, 2 New Bond Street, London, E. D. begs to inform the English Residents of this City, 
that he has on hand a supply of the following well known Preparations, and by special order 
he can at any time obtaia through the above House such goods to meet their demands. 
Williams & Son’s Pure Glycerine Soap, suited for the most delicate skin. Lowe’s Brown 
ndsor Soap. Dr. Roberts’ Poor Man’s Friend Ointment. Hooper's & Sir Astley Cooper's 
Pills. Hanney & Dietuchsen Ron¢oletia. Hair, Nail and Tooth Brashes, Schweep’s Mal- 
vern ss ‘ater, all of direct importation. 
jesse & Lubin’s Frangipanni an &ternal Perfume and all its Compounds. Pestachio 
Nut and all its Pp for the Ci I a air. butler’s Tasteless Seidlitz Powders. 
Herring’s Calcined Magnesia. Rowland’s Kalydor, Macassar Oil and Odonto. Gowland’s 
Lotien for the Complexion. Godfrey’s Extract of Eider Flowers. Jewsbury & Brown’s 
Tocth Paste. Rigg & Brocklebank’s Shaving Soap, Rypophagon Soap. &c., &c. 














STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


N°. 3 AND 5 JOHN STREET, (TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY). NEW YORK, 
Dye Ribbons, Silks, V eolen and Fancy (ioods of every description. Theirsuperier style 
of Dyeing Ladies’ and Geutiemen’s Garments is widely known. Crape Shawls Dyed in the 
most brilliant or grave colours. All kinds of Shawls, Curtains, &c., cleaned or re-dyed. 
Goods received and returned by Express, BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 

os. 3 and 5 John Street, Two doors from Broadway, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 JOHN STREET, N. Y. 
PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, VICTORIA, 3. DOUBLE DAMASCUS, 
EAGLE—AUTOGRaPH, 

And other Popular PENS, on Cards and in Boxes, for sale as above, and by the TRADE 
Generally, throughout the United States. The quality of these Pens is best attested by the 
steadily increasing demand for the last Twenty ) e 

CAUTION TO CONSUMERS.—Each genuine PEN bears its own distinctive number 
stamped thereen, together with the Maker's name. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent for the United States. 


JOHN EK CURTIS’ 
OLD ESTABLISHED WATCH AND JEWELRY STORE, 


53 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK, FIVE DOORS WEST OF BROADWAY.—J. 
K. ©, respectfully invites the attention of tue public to his stcek of Watches, Jewelry, 
Silver and Plated Ware, “pectacles, Fancy Goods, Ac., all of which he will warrant to be of 
the first quality, and at a much less price than any store inthe city. Give him a call before 
purchasing elsewhere. 
Spectacles and Eye Glasses, in Gold, Silver, Steel and Shell Frames, to suit all sights. 
Jewelry, Watches, Clocks, Silver Ware, Fancy Articles, &c., bought for cash or taken in 
exchange to any amount. 
Also, old American and other Coins, Medals, Autographs, &c. bought and for sale. 
Special attention given to the Repairing of all kinds of Watehes, Clocks, Masical Boxes, 
Fans, Shell Combs, silver and Plaied Ware, Fancy Goods, &<., and warranted to give per- 
fect satisfaction, and at a less charge than any other Store in the City, and sent home, if re- 








uired. 
Clocks kept in order, and wound up by the year, at a small charge. 


JOHN ARMOUDUR, 
STATIONER, BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
ENGRAVER, LITHOGRAPHER AND PRINTER, 
No. 7 Beekman Street, N. Y., 
AVING COMPLETED HIS ARRANGEMENTS, IS PREPARED TO EXECUTE ALL 
orders in the above brauches.—Merchants, Bankers, Insurance and Railroad Compa- 
= Canada, will effect a great saving by sending their orders, which will have prempt at- 
ation. 








FAMILY SEWING MACHINE DEPOT. 
OPPOSITION WILL NEVER K'LL US! 
$15 AND $50 SEWING MACHINES! 
“ Stitch, Stitch, Stitch, till the eyes grow heavy and dim, 
Stitch, stitch, StiteP, till the brain begins to swim.” 
HE LADIES AND ALL OTHERS INTERESTED IN SEWING MACHINES FOR 
Family use, are invited to call and examine the TWO BEST SEWING MACHINES 
ever offered to the public. GIBB’S PATENT $15 SEWING MACHINES. This ts the bes 
most durable and simple, cheap Sewing Machine before the public, and is warranted to exce 
all other low-priced es. It has no saperior on thick and heavy material. Fifteen 
minutes only rues to learn to operate upon it. 
THE BOSTON FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. PRICE $50. Table and all complete. 
This machine we place before the public a8 the best FamiLy SewinG Macuixe in use. We 
no exceptions, even to the highest priced ones. It will not only excel them in the great 
variety of material that it will sew, but is the handsomest and best finished machine—also, 
more accurate and reliable. We challenge the world to produce its equal !—Yue Best City 
Rereeences Given.—With these advantages we place them fearlessly before the public in 
the full assurance that their manifold merits must mase themselves manifest to its discrimt- 
nating eye. We desire to establish agencies tor the sale of the FIFTEEN DOLLAR Machines 
in all parts of the United States and Vanadas. Persons with a small capital will find this a 
pleasant and profitable business. Address 

THOMAS & CO., 490 Broadway, New York. 
SILVER-PLATING.—Old Plated Ware of every description re- 
plated or gilt equal to new. silver-plated forks, spoons, castors, baskets, aod tea-ets, 
on band. Sheet silver door-plates of every pattern, wholesale and retail. Highest prices 


paid for old gold and silver. 
E. J. SAUSE, No. 134 Fulton Street, (Sun Buildings). 








post OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, and South Paeific Coast 
Fe U.S. Steamer STAR OF THE WEST, will close at this Office on TUESDAY, the 2th 
day of April, at 1 e’clock, P. M. I, V. FOWLER, Posumaster. 








entirely en dang persons desiring the effect of Congress WarTer, the 

effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine Concress Water, frequently 

preseeee § griping ——, vertigo, &c., sometimes resulting in serious permanent difficulties 
y weakening the digestive powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 

pee a mild case of Syspepele. incurable—the effect being in no wise dierent from that 

produced by saline cathartics dissolved in ordinary water—while Concress Water produces 

neither griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it 

— oe as saelve. a Congress ao ——— known, is tie spring, which ‘during 
xty- years past, it up the reputation toga, yet some have confound 

name of the spring with that of the place—th vy = 


w 

Spring, in a long series of years. 
double, for on these spurious articles, ing either no eflect or i 
from their use, they in future refuse the genuine Concress Water, supposi 
already tried it. itis not a sufficient i 


jus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist 
th of reputation obtained by the 


jous effects 

ng that they have 

beari ames, as the old bottles and bo: ey ney it ie in bottles and boxes 
ng our ni es a xes are ought uy tert 

the purpose of filling them with their valueless eatiohe ana sell “7 A y counterfeiters for 

* can on—Co! 





Water ; buy only of those you rely NGRESS WATER none 
{ the cork is branded, as is the cork of every bottle uine Concress Water, vis: 
“Coycress Water—C. —if wi it these wi it is & valueless, dangerous eounter- 


. A 8, et 
feit. As to the compounds called Saratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they too not va- 
lueless, but inyurious—not possessing even the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders of the 
Ope. t it is impossible to form Concress Water artificially, we have the authority of the 
celevrated chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, as follows :—‘* It is im; ible to recombine the in- 
ients so as to make an article of — quality, the effects of which wili be the same as 
1 send you list of prices, sizes and packages; and by 
ordering from us direct, enclosing drafts for the amount ordered, you can bave it safely for- 
warded to any part of the world. ‘e reiterate our caution, to buy the genuine Conerzss Wa- 
TER Peliable persons, and to examine the lettering of the cork brand. 


CuARKE & WHI 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 
CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


YON’S MANIFESTO.—Wuhereas, COUNTERFEITERS AND IMITATORS, MOVED BY A DESIRE 
TO SHARE THE PROFITS ACCRUING FROM THE SALE OF 
yon’s Magnetic Powder and Pills, 
WITH THE INVENTOR OF THOSE ARTICLES, HAVE GOT UF A VARIETY OF POISONOUS COMPOUNDS TO 
REPRESENT THE SAME; THEREFORE BE IT KNOWN THAT THE ONLY POISONLESS, INFALLIBLE AND 
IMMEDIATE MEANS OF DESTROYING Bepsvues, Roacnes, PLant-Lice, ANTS, MOTAS, FLIES, AND 
OTHER INSECTS, IS LYON’S MAGNETIC POWDER ; 
AND THAT THE ONLY PREPARATION WHICH CAN BE DEPENDED UPON FOR CLEARING HOUSES, CEL- 
LARS, BARNS, STORES, &C., &c., OF Rats anv Mice, 18 
LYON’S MAGNETIC PILLS. 

THE CERTIFICATES TO THIS EFFECT ARE OF A HIGRER CHARACTER THAN WERE EVER BEFORE 
GIVEN TO AN INVENTOR OR DISCOVERER OF ANY ARTICLE USED FOR DOMESTIC PURPOS Lyon 
HAS RECEIVED FOUR NATIONAL MEDALS, TOGETHER WITH LETTERS FROM PRINCE ALBERT, TRE 
—~ op ee ey or THE UNITED STATES, AND THE FIRST SCIENTIFIO MEN 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. THEY INVITE ATTENTION TO THE SAME AT THEIR CENTRAL DE! 
424 Broadway, N.Y. E. LYUN & CO.” 












New Yor. Januaxy 27TH, | 


HE Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Com , t 
T Statement of its affairs on the 3ist of December, 1857. ee 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist Janua 1857, to 31st Dee., 1857, 682,583 
Premiums on Pelicies not marked off Ist January, 1857,.............0..... eacher ee} 2 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, 


Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Com ¥} 





seas nassebiasarcpessucuany wepse 6,120,912 43 
No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 

nected with Marine Ris! 
Premiums Marked Off from Ist January, 1857, to 3lst December, 1857,.......... 3,942,812 63 
Losses paid during the same period, $2,616,983 62 
Returns of Premiums and kxpenses, 522,111 OF 








The Company have the following Assets, viz. : 
Stocks of the State of ay York and of New York City Banks ; and other Stocks, 











and Loans sec: y . » 1,641, 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, and Real Estate, . ‘ane a cogs 260,100 00 
Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mortgages and other Loans 

notes, re-insurance and otuer claims due the Com eee 98.804 29 
Premium Notes and Bi + 1,952,868 73 
Cash in Bank,....... 118,541 65 


Total Amount of Assets, .........sscsssseeeseeee seseee $4,071,304 67 


The of Trustees have resolved to pay an interest of six per cent. on the outstanding 
certificates of profits to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day the Secona day of February next. 

After reserving ONE MILLION SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of prefits, 
pry bares further resolved that fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates of the Company, 
of issue of 1856 he redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday the Second day of February next, from which date all interest 
poner a The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and cancelled to 

e extent paid. 

hey have also declared a dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. on the net earned premiums 
of the Company, for the year ending 31st Dx cember, 1857, for which certificates will be issued 
and after Tuesday, the Second oe 8 of February next. 
The profits of the Maen ascertained from the IstJuly, 1842, to the Ist day of 

Jannary, 1857, for which Certificates were issued, amount to 

Additional profits from Ist January, 1857, to Ist January, 1858, 


Total Profits for 153g years 
The certificates issued previous to 1856 have been redeemed by Casb,.. 








5,464, i 
Net Earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist January, 1858...............+. $2,198,290 
By order of the Board, W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
John D. Jones, Charles Dennis, Caleb Barstow, 
Thomas Tilestwon, A. P. Pillot, Dennis Perkins, 
Henry Coit, Leonardo 8 Suarez, Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
Wm. ©. Pickersgill, Leroy M. Wiley, Wm. H. H. Moore, 
Lewis Curtis, Daniel 8. Miller, William Wood, 
Wm. e, Nicoli, 


J. Henry Burgy, 

Cornelins Grinnell, 
enry O. 

Watts Sherman, 


. Wetmor .t. 
Charles H. Russell, Joshua J. Henry, 


Geo. ©. Hobson, 


P. A. Hargous, James Bryce, Edward R. Bell, 
Mey ane, Wa. Sturgis, Jr. RB. E. Morgan, 
cdward H. Gillilan, Henry K. e! . J. Howland, 
emery! Crooks, A. A. Low, Benj. Babcock, 
Roya! Phelps, William E. Dodge. Fleicher Westray. 


JOHN D. JONES, 
a DENNIS, Vice-President, mens 


W.. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 





BEAUTIFUL HEAD of Rich Glossy Hair, Completely Preserved 
to the Greatest Age.—And who that is gray woe not have it aoe 5 ftir coe ry 
or bald, but would bave the growth resiored; or troubled with dandruff and itching, bat 
would have it removed ; or troubled with Serofala, Scald Head, or other eruptions but would 
be cured ; or with Sick Head-ache, sarareigiy but would be cured. It wili aleo remove all 
Pimples from the face and skin. PROF. WOOD’S HalR RESTURATIVE will do all this. 
see circular and the fellowing. « . 
. NN ARBOUR, November 5, 1856. 
Prof. 0. J. Wood—Dear Sir: 1 have heard much said of the wonderful effects of ol 
Restorative, but having been so often chea cd by quackery and quack nostrums, hair dy 
&c., I was disposed to place your Restoratives in the same category with the thousand a 
one loudly trumpeted quack remedies, until { met you in Lawrence County some months 
since, when you gave me such assurances as induced the trial of your Kestorative in my fa- 
mily—first by my g' «ife, whose hair had become very thin and entirely white, and before 
exhausting one aad foe! large bottles, her hair was restored nearly to its original veautifal 
brown colour, and bad thickened ana become beauti ul and glossy . »nti 
the head ; she continues to use it, not simply because of its beautifyi -g effects upon the 
but because of its healthful influence upon the head and mind. Others of my family a 
friends are using your Restorative. with the happiest effects ; therefore my skepticism and 
douvts in reference to its ter and value are entirely removed; aod [ can an 
cordially and confidentially recommend its ase by all who would have their hair restored 
from white or grey (by reason of sickness or age,) to original culour and beauty, and by all 
young persons who would have their hair beautiful and glossy. 


Very truly and gratefully yours, SOLOMON MANN. 


id Wood :—It was a long time after I saw you at Blissfeld before I got the bottle of 
Restorative for which you gave me an order upon your agent in Detroit, ana when I got it we 
concluded to try it ou Mrs. Mann’s hair, as the surest teat of its power. It has done all that 

ou assured me ‘t would do; and others of my family and friruds, having witnessed its ef- 
ects, are now using and recommending its use to others as entiUed to the highest cousidera- 
tion ) ou claim for it. 
Again, very respectfuily and truly yours, SOLOMON MANN, 
Titrno1s, June 28h, 1862, 
I have used Prof. O. J. Wood’s Hair Restorative, and have admired its wonuerful effects. 
My hair was becoming, as I thought, prematurely gray, but by the use of his Restorative it 
has resumed its original colour, and, I have no doubt, permanently so. 
8. BRSSE, ex-Senator, U. 8. 





0. J. WOOD & 0O., Proprietors, 312 Brosdway, N. Y., (in the great N. ¥. W 
Establishment)"and 114 Market Sirest, 8. Louis, Mc, And'sold by ll goed Draggute 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








WILL BE READY APRIL 2ru. 
THE NEW YORE PULPIT; 
IN 





One Volame. 12mo. Price One Dollar. 
esters ee ream ae Wt Oa ees wn 


geese SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & OO., 115 Nassau Street. 





ed De 
h CVER 500 
>» AND ON& 
CE ONE DOL- 








BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 


GAR: A NEW POCKET MANUAL OF PRACTICAL HORTICUL- 
7 Vibe owen or TENe & garden, My op ape will find this best of all 
manuals (adispensable. It gives full the of 
Aw tHe Kitcaen Vaorrasces ; 
Au. Kutps or ,~ 





anp Beraizs 
Sons or Flowers AND SaRvss ; AND 
Best AMENT. 


ALL Ons) AL TREES. 
Tt tells all about v e 
Sons anp MANURES GETABLE GROWTH ; AND 
Jum Sravcrons OF PLANTS ; Waar Puaws Live Uron ; 
and shows 
Parerags Tue Guounn ; How to Grart anp Rup; 
Se flow ‘Suave; How 70 Praszave Faurrs & Vecrranues ; H 
to Cunrivate ; ae How to po Evsrrruine. 
Ports Revises, Fou. or Inrormation, 
a ComPRrenensiveE, Very Unzar. 
understand it, easily r-member its directions, and without difficulty put 
Bees, Sick keane y be carried in the A ‘call 
sold everywhere. ers be sent ia at once. Price, in paper, 30 cents ; 


Berton of four, Rural Hand-Books’” to which thie be 
|. Sa — fl Address i we 

for 
pate FOWLER & WELLS, 208 Brosdway, Now York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 448 Broadway, New York. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 
Pe dele 1! ithe vet work of “‘ Nathalie,” &c. One thick volume. 


8, author 
het we tyve read by Miss Kevan. hb. Iisa vy: 
workmanshi throughout, and 


; ze House,” “The Gar- 
subscribers ordering 








12mo. 
novel, 


the interest 
encarta Ae to the close. Dal 

a ie T Fg ed SClEN From the Earliest to the presses Tis Time. 

of Trinity ege. From the Lendoa edi 2 


‘tae Finst Votoma.—Book I. History of the Greek School of Fatiossshy, wit with 
0 ‘sical Merence.—Beok II. History 4 the Physical Sciences in pastes 
Winters hen A Book IV. History of Sclence in the Mid- 








FINE OLD WINES, 
Sole Agent in the United States for Sale of 
BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE 
Direct from 


WINE page 
448 


VER STREET, NEW YORK. 
PORE a SV Day APOE > ~ eek -ac eg 
BRANDIES, 


AND OTHER FOREIGN SPIRITS. 


the Brewery, Burton-on Trent, England. 





Stil Gatawbe, 0 


lla, in cases of one dozen q' 
of superior quality, in cases of one dozen quarts. 
A discount of 50c. per case to the trade on quantities of five 


LONGWORTH'S CATAWBA WINES, 
now Fo TO THE MAR 
GES, NOW FOR THE FIRST TIMA INTRODUCED ; 
nest INF Ages, * 1D 70: 


aul don any of Greceuee 


VINTAGES 1854 and 1855. 


cases and u 
vREpeaty s. 5's, COZLEN 
Wine Merchant, No. 73 Warren Street, New York. 


Hereafter the sales of these wines will be limited to a single agency, as per following 
card :— 
mena, pi ip ens be mp 


I appointed Me: Frederic 8. Cozzens, of No. 73 Warren my sole 
pore ceases oe Ii my wines in that city. "a pias a eases wimaye be 
pure, Mucitaed, and of native production. (Signed) 
The net cash prices for these wines will be as follows :— 
Sparkling Catawba, 1854 an? 1855, in cases of one dozen quarts.......-++++-+-+ $13 00 
Pperkiios Catawba, 1854 and 1855, im cases of twe desen pints. -4e 








SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


MESSRS. CRUSE & FILS Giisen i 


‘M-ON-THE-RHI 
full assortmen: + onagg 


BORDEAUX AND RHENISH WINKS 
1. and on liberal te-ms. 


Co. 
NO. 19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. 


BORDEAUX; a MESSRS. LADE & SONS, 





AVE APPOL 
This p 

and is believed tobe faily 

Quarts wnd Pints 

for sale, in q sities to oul 


AN CHAMPAGNE 


AMERIC. WINE. 
THE MISSOURI WINE COMPANY 


OF 8T. LOUIS, MO., 
ME THEIR AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THEIR CHAMPAGNE. 


NTED 
ure WINE is made La he 


GRAPES KAY 


& SUPERIOR QUALITY, grown in 


ual if pee St the best Imported 
the SPARKLIN CATAWBA,” and of che CABINET, ” in cases, 
ad RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 53 Exchange Place. 





REMOVAL. 


B. BUNKER, Successor to 


BUNEER & 


co. 
Wins paper ote = GROCERS, 
19 JOHN STREET, NEAR NEAR "BROADWAY, 


Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. 





FINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 


GREAT AND UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS ! 


O65 = ae. DISCOUNT IN FIRST-CI.ASS ENGRAVINGS, WILL BE MADE vy) 

til further notice, on all Casu Purcuases or LOoxinG-Giasses, Ex. 

&c., whieh will be sold, pary eh ef 
immense 





large and well-assorted of RODS, ARTIF 
hand a 
peg Bo hn. of every vastaty. which he is able to supply on ene 
Merchants Ser will find it to their Interest to call and 
dealing Articles, examine hig 


ps sor Nd eae ae eee 
een tobe met enn mara ; gece Ere y eee 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Used in Queen ria’s Laundry. 


The Ladies are Ce a that this Starcs is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN Q nee LAUNDRY, 


And Her Messer duane heme he theme wikis 


eastgdieayentnigmmiiiimenparnmngabeaniie 
ROBERT HOSIE, 8 Pine Street, New York, Sole Agent for the United States, 


RANGE. 
Invented and Patented in 1853, b: L. Mott. 


y Jordan 
URING THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY ‘WERE INERODUCED, Ry HA 
*- ae en to another, 9 another. ia 


aad soa eines 
ipo, L. meting bea IRON’ WO WOR! a betwen 
(Successor to the business of J. L. Mott,) Nos. 264 and 266 Water Street, N. Y. 


HERRING'S PATENT eee PIRE-PROOP SAFES. 
te th the World? ae Par, London, 1851, BL andthe Worle’ Fai New 
's ' 's 
York, isi, and are the only Safes that were awarded Medals at the London Wcrid’s 
"thoes Sain are now wimted 0 be to any ever offered to the public, and the sub- 
contens Mas hottest ito price i licks: oct a oo te 
ora icking 
The subscri| he the ok ersons authorized to mak Her 
yin with Hall's Patent Powder. ‘owder- tg EF myo 
8. C. HERRING 4 Cco., ee SE and te) Tater Rivest. 
securing 


Proot Safes, suitable tor the Jewelry 
PP : ~ apa oe wy keys of Plate, and other valuables, 














Orrics OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF os: AND ASSESSMENTS, 
New see at House, No. 32 Chambers Sireet. 
OTICE TO TAX PAYERS.—Not Ib) that the 
sessment Rolls of the several Wards of gies, City of New zs for ‘the a oe Ae 
open for public inspection at this office, and subject to revision correction, f:om Monday, 
ing ey day of comane, until the 20th day of April, 1858, inclusive, and that all persons fail. 
mabe appli 


on for correction during 
woers of 


canetiin it taste panevte inaounintie Santal nad ell peaeeeeeed oe e 
al ir cor 
“os of military phn aw A attend to “tytn -— “ree 


Office hours from 10 o'clock A Me tll 3 o’cleck. P. 
Dated, New York, March 2h, 1888, J 


W. ALLEN, 
-J. #ILLCAMBON, { Commissioners. 
J. W. BROWN, 





ONT AINE'S CREAM OF WILD FLOWERS.—A few a: 
Fox popular article will render the teeth as white as alabaster, beau yy 
p MT and impart a delig! frag di the use 
of all perfumes or extracts. For infants and children, awe will find it superior 
to all spirits or lotions. Aon banners Soe ie ving, will find 
Sold by all Druggisu= ond awe, 

















FONTAINE & CO., 305 and 589 Broadway, New York. 
. of F eriod.—Book VI. NO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Mechanica, including Fluid Mechanica~ Book VII. History of Physical Astrono: Opponte the voNceRs. andes D¥ rest boost (to pervons debates by wees na } —— “ap! - 5 ua 
ey . DELLUC & CO., Chemists, 
a ermal nad Punciocl mock Ee History of tharaciion sed Armelony eBoe EL HiATF, CONSTANTLY ON HAND AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION | Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL RLGIR OF a OF GaRUS, 
Bites ar idesirichy —Book Xit_ History of Magnetiam.—Hook XI11. History of Galvanism, of Fine G Lag Ft TT hy CE » and 250 Fourth Avenue. 
or tty, ‘—Boek XIV. History of Chem’ —Book X Tasers of Ppeersonr brands of Champagne, cluding own MAX 8U' All the differen’ 
—Beok XL Hiory of 8 rcbook XVII History of — Book XVII. History of Phystolog The Finest Deseriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Jura Coffee LIFE INSURANCE. 
. Writ- Choicest Brands of 
Fete er Hamltion and pip f AAI - a og Tet tt All the diferent kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Mustard, Sweet OM Sardines, Be. pRiTisH COMMERCIAL Company 
we ARY GERMAN “READER. On the Pian of “ Jacobs’ Greek Reader” ; with « | phalia Hams, Tongues, ESTABLISHED 1820. 
VOCA any. posed, Arranged 8 Bane nd by Rev. L. . GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. Al of 
of she Unireraity et France, ani Professor of Languages in the Mo. | Which they deliver free of (qharge to all parts af Of the above places, and all the neigh- Cana aes seem | ee CuAneR yore. CROSS 
Fi at Bethlehem, lvol. 12mo. 63 cents. fornia, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Office—65 Wall Street. 
WINNER'S PIANO FORTE PRIMER. FIN. ANCIAL. GEO. M. KNEVITT, Actuary. 





Ss 
WINNER'S GUITAR PRIMER. 
ere ACCORDEON AND FLUTINA PRIMER. 


wel athe Re Now i Mesto of 7 Ge i Say The Piano 
- Wille we have 

Se ates vost dest 

iesremen, “and 4-47; and SJ y+ fw Cotillions with the — 


or cai 
$0 conte, 4 Teg t by mail, postage Music sent by mail 
where the macy (or samp) Is rom FIRTH, POND & CO., 547 Broadway, New York. 


ucceesor Beart BOWNE 4 BROU 
= Siationers’ Hall, Nos Now, 178 ana ta 176 i) Street, W A" as 
‘or 


book contains 
AND ACCORDEAN PRIMERS, 


Ba lished. Each 80 pages 
‘onts, Guitar 
You,” **Gentle Annie,” “ Maggie by 


i 











reauce, 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
IBELAND, 


ATHENS, 
ALEXANDRIA, 


TOHN MUNROE & CO., 


AMERICAN BANKERS, 


NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
Gyre ceaguss LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
aod es 


HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 

BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA 

SPAIN, ITA! WEDEN. 
Also, on 

BRYROUT. CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO, 

JERUSALEM, &ec., 


Office in New York, No. 8 well Street. 





Manufacturers, variet ‘Account Books. om. 
Fancy and Sraple Siationsry 5 Wrning i Shipping Receipts, 
inisueay Monerancum er Ton ek a rb tern. 38 PRINTING and Lk 
: ep 
RAPHY execated at low rates. “Oardac Country merchants 
are invited to call. 





BEAUTY OF LIFE, Physically Speaking is Health.—Wing’s 
‘AKINA CRACKERS woaet — 


dian of life, and even aged people and young 


t necessarily require masticating like other food, ey movely be Secating ond 
in, the mouth ae wey | in water * milk, by this m 
inte-tender flakes, in w! may re 

These flakes are articles of Farina, in ‘which tbe life~ penigert 
Gogeae es remains, not ya or fajered, as in flour, by too close ornate ng. 

ge prepestion, oo cous and the energising force 
vagete the body a heal yay oe) viene and 
aoe yous Oe Grocer a WIN 3 Farina. Crackers, 

& The wt 
Street, New Yor 


FOOD FOR EATS -SRTS BISCOTINE. 
to Pu 
pu PUBLIC ABS CAUTIONED AGAINST VARIOUS SPURIOUS AND DANGER- 
ous ae E which bave lately been offered to the Tey as imported 
MD the inventor of the true article, which has 
more t aan yeas s pan. Rd TL. 
to th 
of ChiscoriNe "to tnittions 
The BISCOTINE is put up in on 


ing principle p 
but retaining its 
with which it im. 


streng! 
and take none but those stamped with the 
depot is at A. N. THOMPSON & UO’S, No. 221 and 223 








been ma- 


one po "Bac e bears fac-simile o of 
Sabooriber's ol nature. For cle Wastesale and retail, by D! Luue Vu. CO., Chemists, 

¢ Racahout for Invalids, and Cordial Elixir of Calisaya Bark, 635 Broad: 
way, near Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


NEW INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL LEGS & HANDS. 
BLPHO'S ANGLESEY LEG WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED LATERAL ELASTIC 
be — ny bays 1857) > bove superior a. ubstitute for a lost limb, combin- 
y Leg, with the a, improvement of the 
ot (never eter —t. a 
like feeling peculiarly grateful and pleasing 
peat ee core. The above has oes mere ughly tested, oa W. S. offers it with 


ears’ experien superior to any Artificial Leg known. 
a SELPHO'S Ps Ypatent RRTIFICLAL AL Bans, wae is so arranged that the wearer 
open and shut the fingers, write, 4c. (all or 


we, i. SELPHO, 2% Spring Street, N. Y. 


PALMER'S PATENT LEG. 
By hn marey & CO., 
AT 19 GREEN STREFT, BOSTON; AT 378 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 
AND AT 376 GuESNUT STREKT, PHILADELPHIA. 


Rerort or Ax. Institute men J ANNUAL Pam, P_: —“The Best Artificial Tes. Pi 
mer's still retain wepeies all ot! Medal.—D. M. Reese, M. D iM. 


urgery (London), this limb has been 
erfect of all the Artitietal Le; we now 
ed the Medal 
urgeon.”” 

a on Bargery, with Notes and Observations py Vpfontine 
Mow, M.1)., Prof. of Surgery, is the following extract, to wit :—** The art! leg of Mr. B. 
F. r has won ration of the most prominent surgeons in yom Bri in, France, 
and this country. wey one of the greatest triumphs of American ingenuity.”’ 

Pamphiets, containing valuab and refere: Funess, will be 

sent gratis to all who apply to PALMER & CO. 


D. WALWORTH, Att 











poaness, is the one 
ae! Exhibition of 











at Lay; miss 


GIMBREDE’S, 588 
nitial in the London style. 





Rn NW 
BYE SO Pee, Laas ons Becta 








at 427 Broadway and hand - 
C double, and clump-cote Sa ry ih gor stock bas Boys 
invited. J. TATE'S PAN PANNUS CO CORIUM DEPOT.” 
LOW LS. 
e w rAWs Be ona Ague, and all Intermittents, 


stimulant, and when 
)» Fevenges itself upon the bones and tendons ; but this balsamic av PAT 
whole system, enables nature to throw otf the complaint, and entails no unpleasant con- 


jon Lane, New York, and by all druggists, at 25c., 63e., 





and $1 per box. 

SARSAPARILLA. the Blood.—Health de- 
Srpece tissue. membrane, tie “giana or ey nating 8 sind riche 
De charged with the elemeate of cveaar, ess must be the consequence, and until the 
eredicgiod. ne permanent voliet be expected. It is here that the powerful bealth 
NDS’ SARSAPARILLA are manif. 3 its searching operation 

Scieold oy a. Bi. 4 D. GANDS, Druapion, 100 Feiues Se wn - 

Said also be . . Street, New York. 


AUGUST BELMONT 


For the Use of Travellers. 


ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF TUE WORLD, 





& CO, 


CORNER OF PINE AND — STREETS, NEW YORK 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 





the Britizh Provinces, in 


jorth America 


F.HG 
C.F 


Cc. FaRouscon, 
SMITH. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
TLLS AN > om: PAYABLE IN CABADA. ¥ wages Ly BANK OF BRITISH 
id wo America pas beanshes or agencies, and wh rovided fer, lected 
any 


is rand, and bi ats purcienet end collected on Baghand, Ireland, Sections, 


{x0 29 William Street, New York. 





LAN yd. Se Mai 


WELLS, FARGO & CU., 


82 
1 Steamers of 
oO 


fornia, Oregon, and the Sandwich 


Broadway, N. Y., 


Islands for sale ai all times. 


«WN. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 


ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON WAND THE SANDWICH Is- 
of the 5th and 2th of 





in sums of One 
Lamp, Scor.anp and Waxzs. 


on 
= 


the 
NK OF LIVER! 
upwards, payab’ 


& C. 


POOL, 


BREWER ALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
[asne Bank or CuaRveston Bills 


Pound Sterling and le at any of the Banks in Exciann, Inz- 





No. 


1,500, 
Cogs Cre, and at Low 
These lan 


the later, 


4 
3 


BROWN, 
59 WALL 


of 


at 
Tab mone an by the 
grain, 4c.—The Title is Perfect—and 


si 
t dae 
dh 


BROTHERS & CO. 


Tracts of 40 


STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


CHOICE FARM SALE. 
pes ws ILLINOIS CENTRAL RATLROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
000 Acres ice F Lands in Acres and upwards, on 





NEW bane — — Se co. 
nited States Mail 
and Southampton for the y 


ARAGO, 2,500 
Will leave 






New prmos 





‘er service, with double engines under 
has been caned bes the construction of hull and machinery to ensure comfort an: 
speed. These — have five water-tight compartments enclosing the engines, so that in the 
event of collision or stranding the water could not reach them, and Syn being fee te 
we, the safety of the vessel and passe! Comrie has de- 


for pas- 


ngers weukd be secured. 

the absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The eek 

songers are believed to combine every comfort and convenience that can be 
PRICE OF PASSAGE. 

From New York to Southampton or Havre, 







To passengers going to London these Steamers ’ advamages of y, 

and expense. Specie delivered in London. Bacgage not wanted on the vane 

board the day before sailing, marked ** Below.” © passage secured until paid 

omenere hm, wy DA SO pce as mt- J, tt 
reight or 

8. DRAY YTON A Agen. 1 1 Broadway, Agent, New York. 

ISELIN, Havre, Agen! 

CROSKEY & CO. tharapton and London. 

AMERICAN EUROPEAN XPRESSCUL w”Agents, Paris, 

THE BRITISH AND N. A R M. STEAM SHIPS. 

FROM NEW YORK TO Laveeron. 













‘00k oceccece eevcccccces ++ 915 

pe gccecccces coceecece MES 

CANADA. ++ss--Capt. Lama 

ae i AMERICA, Capt. ¥ 1OKMAN 
These vessels carry a clear white Might at their mast head—gree on starbo toca 
‘CAN "ADA, I, canakesastibentod - lenges Boston pedisnasenenee Vetowtes, Mar. 24th. 
ARABIA, Stons,...... N. York. .» Wednesday, Mar. 3ist. 
NIAGARA, Wickman Boston, Wednesday, April 7th. 
ERSIA, JupKINs “ N. York, Weduesday, Ap’! lath. 
AMERICA, Mooviz “*  Bosion, . Wi y, Ap’l. 2ist. 
AFRICA, Suannon, “ WN. oe Wi Ap’! 23h. 





rths not secured until paid for. An experienced on boara. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Dattien, Specie, Jewelry 
eon wham gS Metals, unless Bills of ee | are signed therefor, and the value thereo! 
therein ex; For Freight or Passage, apply to E. CUNARD. 4 4 Bowling Oreun. 


LIVERPOOL & NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.’S SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
Crry or Bartimor®, 2367 tons, Capt. R. Leitch | City or MancnesteR, 2109 tons, 





Kennedy 
Crry or Wasuixcton. 2380 tons, Capt. Petrie. | Kangaroo, ........... 4 tons, t. Jefire; 
undernoted or vessels are intended to sail as follows : 
From New York. rom. 
City, of arene hescnede es ae < City, of ees 
ington .. ington. 














rich mould from two to five feet deep, 


-as the addi 


"at ae 
ya every —}? | is wry for travel 
ie ecouom: 


“a 


and 
with 





E'S Wedding Cards and Envelopes cannot be surpassed 


No. 588 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Hotel. 











at GIMBREDE’S, 588 
or more; a Pocket Card Case is given in. 


Broadway, Metro- 


‘Gimbrede, 


oe 
ds were granted by the Government to ald in the construction of this Road, an¢ mt ee Gal es SABIN PassAg aoa au — bn my dye sis the 

are Fichest and most fertile tn the world. They extend from North East and North ied “pees having the same privileges i cy Tot Tocluding Stewards’ Fees. 

beta —Sieed ye anpee — ee th and Inelade ‘Nor nop TA THIRD © . pe etian see go ey of a — 2 ty 4 

chiefly prairie, Lo = — wa) apn Ce in the middle and Somteeme sections | timber yp ay found isi aa mach sah =. % sicaubpanbetieAan ais 

alternating w’ a P ings.— Cc Resage wil bo ianned hare 10 partion whe 0 are desirous of bringing out their 

mild and equabie, than i of the country—the air is pure and bracing, while liv: friends, at corresponding rates.—These Steamships are coustructed with improved water-tight 

ing springs of excellen: abound. Coal in ts. vessel carries an experienced § Surgeon ; every attention paid to 

= supplies yy oe fuel, being Sere ealiding Bes — at =e $4 per alg To Saale and accommodation of Passengers. — Drafts on Liverpool from £1 up “4 

wood can same cord.—| Ston cell also 
ont pony at ah Meds os Fa mae ae taken by these vessels at Cc Le oods sent to the Agents will be forwarded wi 


to eee: Lar Pp 
at the Office of the Com: a 
tee : 


economy and ee 
the Continent without 7 ap fe Fret P. 
0) Broadway, New York Agena‘ 


or WILLIAS (NMAN, .D 
Nos. 1 ap (3 Tower Buildings, eaped 





oR R THE SOUTH,—The Sarerter First-class Side-wheel Steam- 
re * JAMESTOWN” and ** ROANOKE” are now beth on the route to NORFOLK, 
aren BURG and RICHMOND, and leave Pier 13, N. B., every SATURDAY and WED- 
AY Afternoons, at 3 o'clock. 
Sean: including Meals, to Norfolk, $8 00 ; Petersburg and Richmond, $10 
LUDLAM & PLEASANT, Sa roadway. 


TAPSCOTT'’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 




















a —_ — SuaMROCK, (new). 
ALBION, (new DREW Foster. ‘EEN OF 
Datvsr, (new) ComPRomiss. J ALENA. ty | 
Nortsampton, (n) Pat Tt. Zz. 
Wun T. . A. Z. Hovearton. LAPPAHANNOCK. 
Contingst. CHARLES Buck. 
Procress. CaMBRIA, (new) CONSUL. Forest Kina. 
Sr. Louzs. Deeapsovcurt, New Hampsaine. RicHARD 
CHIMBORAZO, COOSAWATTEE, (n. West Post. GLANCE. 
Rosgna. . 
CONSTELLATION. 
The “xX” Line of London Packets. 
Amazon, (new) SoursaMrto: 
ss Queen. HEnpricx Heneow, Faison w) 


EVONSHIRE. Marcaret Evans. 
DRAFTS ON pr IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES TRANCE AND GES 
Towns withou. 


MANY. Payable in discount or any other 
TT South Street, ork. 
Wi. TAPSCOIT & OO" uh Sireot. New ore 


Liverpool. 
W. YOUNG & CO, PROPRIETORS, 





Wu. Younes. 
S.J. AHERE. 


OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN ST. 





